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ST. PATRICK’S DAY: THE SHAMROCK AND 
SHILLELAH. 

At no season of the year are the feelings of 
nationality more awakened in the bosom of an 
Irishman than on the morning of March 17, or 
St. Patrick’s Day. Whithersoever his hereditary 
Celtic propensity for emigration may have expa- 
triated him, he never forgets the renown of his 
patron saint or the immortal shamrock, emblem 
of the Emerald Isle. This is that tiny trefoil 
which St. Patrick is said to have plucked from 
the hill side, and to have held up to his half-Chris- 
tianised followers with a view 
doctrine of the Trinity, when, preaching on that 
mystery, he endeavoured to prove the threefold 
nature of the Godhead. On this account the 
shamrock is sought after on the festival, and is 
worn both by the peer and the peasant, who feel 
a national pride in decorating, generally 
hats, with a bunch of this indigenous plant. In 
the days of our forefathers it was always cus- 
tomary to wet the shamrock, and indeed this 
good old custom has by no means become 
solete. And to carry it into effect, the saint's 


health is drunk in the morning from a brim: ning 


bowl called “ Paddy’s pot,” which has a v: ry in- 


spiring influence, and is considered to be an ex- | 


cellent preliminary for the joys of the day; and 
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sets in, Irish pipes, with fifes 
and drums, usually ¢ enliven the scene with the 
merry notes of that most popular air, ‘ Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning,”’—and should either the 
music or the “pot,” or both, overcome the vo- 
taries, such individuals are styled “ Paddies.” 

As regards the shamrock, Spenser (J iew of the 
State of Ireland) tells us that the Irish, “ if they 
found a plot of watercresses or shamrocks, there 
they flocked as to a feast fora time.” This was 
the O.alis acetocella, or wood-sorrel, which some 
consider to be the true shamrock. Gerard’s 
Herbal (Lond. 1633), under “ Medow Trefoile ” 
( Trifolium pratense), says it is called in Irish sham- 
rock. In a late work (Contributions towards a 
Cybele Hibernica, by David Moore, &c., Dublin, 
1866) the author says : — 

“ Trifolium repens, shamrock. 
worn as shamrock on St. Patrick's Day, though Medicago 
lupulina is also sold in Dublin as the shamrock. Edward 
Lhwyd, the celebrated antiquary, writing in December, 
1699, to Tancred Robinson, says, after a recent visit to 
Ireland: ‘Their Shamrug is our comon clover’ (Phil. 
Trans., No. 335). Thulkeld, the earliest writer on the 
wild plants of Ireland, gives Seamar oge=young trefoil, 
as the Gaelic name for Trifolium pratense album, and says 
expressly that this is the plant worn by the people in 
Wade also gives Seam- 
rog as equivalent to Trifolium repens, while the Gaelic 
name for Oxralis, by Thulkeld, is Sealgan.” 


This is the plant still 


What is generally worn in Cork is the 7ri- 
It grows in thick clusters on 
yps of walls and ditches, and is to be found 
in abundance in old limestone quarries in the 
South of Ireland. Since the days of St. Patrick 
the shamrock is supposed to contain some inherent 
charm, and may be considered as the early eccle- 
siastical insignia of the “Island of Saints.’”’ The 
leaves are also said to represent Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. This idea may have been suggested by 
a passage in St. Bernard: “Est Trinitas, per 
quam resurgit fides, spes, caritas.” And yet, not- 
withstanding all the virtues associated with and 
attributed to this most modest plant, we often 
witness the privilege of wearing it made a pre- 
text for a rather riotous course of conduct. 
Patriotism, no doubt, will here step in and plead 
for the enthusiasm of her followers. Moreover 
the antiquity of the celebration may in some 
for the frailties of a few. 
The muse, when immortalising the glories of 
Donnybrook fair bone memoria, says that — 
“ An Irishman all in his glory was there, 
With his sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green.” 


Now the Celtic family are remarkable for the 
pertinacity with which they adhere to ancestral 
habits. 
It was well said by Horace — 
“ Celum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 
And 
that Brian O’Rourke, the hero 


Change their position, not their disposition. 
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of the following story, did not forget to pack up 
his shillelah with his book when he crossed St. | 
George’s Channel to receive that instruction in 


the liberal arts, which Ovid says — 
“ Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros,” 

I give the statement of the case as I found it in 
the Public Record Office, London, last summer 
with the substance of some MS. notes by the late 
Mr. Lemon. And here permit me to offer my 
most sincere thanks to Hans C. Hamilton, Esq., 
to whose unvaried courtesy, as well as for his 


invaluable Calendars, every student of Irish his- | 


tory must feel deeply indebted. 

“On the 8th October, 1619, the Privy Council wrote 
to the Lord Chief Justice that Brian O'Rourke, being 
brought over hitherto be bred up in religion and to have 
that education as is meet for a gentleman of his fashion 
and means, was in the first instance sent to the Univer- 
sity, and from thence removed and admitted into the 
Middle Temple, where he continued, till it happened, on 
St. Patrick's Day last, coming from supper with some of 
his countrymen, he fell into a squabble, wherein some were 
hurt, and O'Rourke thereupon committed to the Gate- 
house. He was then indicted, and removed to the King’s 
Bench, &c., and is there detained, unless he can pay 300/. 
for the charges and damages, about a broken pate. The 


Privy Council desire his Lordship to take order for his 
release,” 

It seems the above application was ineffectual ; 
for, on Noy. 28, they wrote again to the Chief 
Justice to release Brian O'Rourke from the im- 
Sy he had so long endured, as the parties 


ad procured a verdict since against him for 280/., 
and praying and requiring his lordship to give 
order for stay of execution of that verdict, and to 
mediate some reasonable and indifferent composi- 
tion between the parties. It is not improbable 
that the subjoined rude verses interested the king 
in his favour, and caused the interference of the 
Privy Council on his behalf: — 

“ To the Kings Most Excelent Mati the humble petision 

of Bryan O° Rourke. 

“ O in light thy hart with a sackred fier, 

Glorius great King, grant but my desier, 

O doe but grant, that most gracious favor, 
Now in my mysry to proove my savor. 
Libertie, sweete Sr., is that I crave, 

O grant but that, and then my life yo have. 
In the meane tyme, I am bound to pray 
For thee my Sovrayne, long to bear sway : 
And from your enemis may you always bee 
Garded by heavens greatest polisie.” 

Mr. Lemon adds, he appears to have been a 
very troublesome fellow: for, on January 24, 1621, 
the Privy Council themselves committed him to 
the Marshalsea, for what offence is not stated; 
from whence he was transferred to the Gate-house, 
and, on Feb. 21, 1623, he was sent from the Gate- 
house to the Tower. Here the curtain falls on 
the career of Brian O'Rourke. R, C, 


Cork. 


WAS POPE OF GENTLE BIRTH? 

Comparatively little is known of the ancestry 
of the accomplished translator of Homer, and for 
that little we are mainly indebted to the researches 
of the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 

Pope claimed, and probably with truth, to be 
descended from the same family as the Earls of 
Downe, who sprung from William Pope of Ded- 
dington, in Oxfordshire, father of the celebrated 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford. His father, 
also named Alexander, is satisfactorily shown to 
have been the son of another Alexander, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and rector of 
Thruxton, near Andover, who died in the year 
1645. Ile is supposed by some to have had by a 
first marriage a son, Dr. Walter Pope, “an in- 
genious man and no mean poet,” but this is not 
clearly proved. Alexander, the poet’s father, was 
born either just before his father’s death or else 
was a posthumous child ; he was brought up asa 
merchant—a rank in life at that time considered 
in no way derogatory to the younger branches of 
our gentle families, and was sent abroad to com- 
plete his mercantile education, in those days a 
matter of no small expense. The place to which 
he went is not certainly known, but it seems most 
likely to have been Lisbon. During his residence 
in foreign parts he embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith, and hence his son the poet was brought up 
in that religion. He was twice married: by his 
first wife, Magdalen, he had a daughter of the 
same name, who became Mrs. Rackett, whose 
sons were the poet's heirs; by his second, Edith, 
daughter of William Turner, he had Alexander 
Pope, the poet, born 1688. 

Pope was, perhaps, of better maternal than pater- 
nal descent. He himself states that his father 
was “in truth of a very honourable family, and 
my mother of a very ancient one.” For the full 
elucidation of his maternal descent we are indebted 
to the investigations of Mr. Robert Davies, F.S.A. 
He traces the rise of the Turners to the trade and 
commerce of the city of York—“‘a source whence 
many families among the present aristocracy of 
Yorkshire have originally sprung.” ‘The first 
ascertained ancestor is Robert Turner of York, 
living in the reign of Henry VIII. His son Ed- 
ward was connected with the Council of the 
North, which, says Mr. Davies, would place him 
“on a footing of friendly intercourse with numer- 
ous persons of family and distinction, members of 
or connected with the Council, who at that period 
constituted the highest class of society in York.” 
Edward Turner had a numerous family by his 
first wife, whose name, however, is unknown. The 
bequests contained in his will show him to have 
been posseszed of a good property, and the per- 
sons mentioned that his associates and connec- 
tions were of as good, if not better, social position 
than himself. His eldest son Lancelot was grantee 
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from the crown of the manor of Towthorpe, 
which, on his decease unmarried, passed by his 
will to his nephew William, eldest surviving son 
of his next brother Philip. This Philip was ad- 
mitted to the franchise of the city of York in 
1586 as the son of Edward Turner, gentleman, 
and was a member of the chartered company of 
Merchant Adventurers, which then, observes Mr. 
Davies, constituted the highest class of York 
citizens. He married Edith Gylminge, and dying 
before 1620, left William Turner, his heir, and 
other issue. This William married Thomasine, 
daughter of Christopher Newton, who was most 
probably the son of Miles Newton of Thorpe—a 
fact which, if certainly proved, would enable us 
to trace the descent of Pope’s mother from some 
of the best families of Yorkshire gentry. It does 
not appear that William Turner was brought up 
to any profession. He had three sons—one of 


whom is described by Pope as a general officer in | 
Spain, the other two died in the service of Charles | 


I—and fourteen daughters, one of whom, Edith, 
married Alexander Pope, and became the mother 
of the poet. One curious fact tending to show 
that Pope might have inherited a taste for poetry 
from his mother’s relatives is a bequest by Lance- 
lot Turner of his song books to Thomasine Newton 
Edith, Pope’s mother. From these facts I think 


it is clear that Alexander Pope was both pater- | 


nally and maternally descended from gentle ances- 
tors, and that his reply to those who accused him 
of obscure birth was both reasonable and true : 
“ Of gentle blood (part shed in honour’s cause, 
While yet in Britain honour had applause) 
Each parent sprung.” 
G. W. M. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT CAPE TOWN 
IN 1796. 

The few months spent by the late Duke 
of Wellington, then Lieut.-Col. Wellesley, at 
Cape Town in 1796, when he joined his regiment 
(the 33rd) on its way to India, is almost a blank 
in his life, although to the end of his career he 
never ceased to bear testimony to the great im- 
portance of the Cape Colony to our Indian pos- 
sessions. Some years ago I addressed a query to 
the Cape Magazine, asking for any reminiscences 
of the old duke during his stay at the Cape, and 
elicited one reply at least which, without adding 
very much to the duke’s biography, contained a 
few points of interest. 

While in Cape Town Col. Wellesley appears to 
have mixed freely in the society of the principal 
merchants there—a class at that time much given 
to hospitality, and the names are mentioned of 
Messrs. Robinson, Walker, W. Robertson, Rankin, 
Scott, Hamilton Ross, and Alex. McDonald, as 
Amphitryons at whose table he was constantly a 
guest ; and the descendants of some of these names 


THE 


| 7 r : 
are still at the head of eminent Cape mercantile 


houses. 

At the period of his sojourn, customary Bac- 
chanalian scenes had reached the climax of de- 
bauch; the very invitation to the mess was 
generally tantamount to a subsequent “snooze” 
under the table. Many yet living in Cape Town 
recollect the eccentric Hendrick Hegers, alias 
Cheap John, once a slave and butler to Messrs. 
Robinson and Walker, then wealthy merchants, 
and both I believe allied to the peerage of Scot- 
land, with whom Lieut.-Col. Wellesley frequently 
dined. The company were waited on by Hegers, 
who has often described to me the manly cha- 
racter of the duke, and the unaccountable pru- 
dence of the guest, who, unscathed when all his 
companions were hors de combat, would walk to 
his lodgings without the slightest indication of 
excess. He never slept in the castle during his 
stay, but occupied a room in the house of the late 
Mrs. Berg, now Saul Solomon’s printing-office. It 
is only a few years ago that the inn camp bed- 
stead used by the lieut.-col. was disposed of. 

Mr. Ross has often told me of his determined 
force of purpose. “If the colonel said ‘I will go 
to that block-house,’ pointing to the one elevated 
on the Devil’s Hill (meaning any difficult deed), 
he would do it without fail.” The remainder of 
the communication has little interest to the gene- 
ral reader, being principally post-vaticinations as 
to his future career. The ladies especially, with 
whom he was a great favourite, had a keen per- 
ception of his character, and seemed to augur his 
coming greatness. 

Such is all [ have been able to gather as to the 
duke’s residence ‘at the Cape, where he was about 


| six months; but I have no doubt that in the old 


and forgotten records of the commandant’s office 


| in Cape Town there are records of regimental 
orders and general courts-martial, to which his 


venerated name is attached. Henry Het. 


Hampshire House, Portsmouth. 


Lorp Etpon anp Byrron’s “Cary.”—In Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, third edition (the abridged 
edition), the biographer quotes Sir Walter's fa- 
vourable opinion of Byron’s Cain, and adds: — 

“ Such was Scott’s opinion of the drama which, when 
pirated, Lord Eldon refused to protect. It may be doubted 
if the great Chancellor had ever read Paradise Lost.” 

If Mr. Lockhart had turned to the report of 
the Lord Chancellor's judgment (which it was 
his duty to have done before penning this depre- 
ciatory notice), he would have seen that his con- 
jecture was wrong: — 

“ You have alluded to Milton’s immortal work,” said 
Lord Eldon, in reply to counsel; “ it did happen in the 
course of last long vacation, amongst the solicite jucunda 


oblivia vite, that | read that work from beginning to end ; 
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it is, therefore, quite fresh in my memory, and it appears 
to me that the great object of its author was to promote 
the cause of Christianity.” 

C. 


Aw Invatin’s Brate.—Sick persons, whether 
permanently bed-ridden or only temporarily ill, 
can have abundance of books—good, bad, and in- 
different—which, with clear legible type, are not 
too large and weighty to be held in the hand 
without fatigue while in bed, except the book of 
all books; and I know of no edition of the whole 
Bible, pur et simple, that can be so used except 
by the unseemly device of destroying the binding 
and dividing it into portions, with all the risk 
and discomfort of loose leaves. 

Surely the Old Testament might be made as 


| was, at all events, one ship lighted with gas. 


“ Srr,—Commander Pocock, R.N., in his letter of the 
28th instant, speaks of the Wellesley as‘ the first ship 
illuminated with gas,’ and most persons look upon gas on 
board her Majesty’s ship Monarch as a novelty. 

“ Allow me to say that more than forty yedrs ago there 
The vessel 


| in question was the steamer Duke of York, belonging to 


the General Steam Navigation Company, but at the time 


| to which I allude was chartered by government, and em- 
| ployed in carrying mails and passengers between London 


and Portugal, Spain and the Mediterranean, Of this 
steamer my late father was for some time surgeon, and f 
have frequently heard him describe the way in which the 
gas was carried and applied. It was not made on board, 


| as in the case of the Monarch, but kept in iron bottles; 


one of which was screwed on to the ‘ main,’ and, when 


| the gas contained in it was consumed, a fresh bottle was 


handy as the New; but even the latter I would | 


divide into two portions, and, for the purpose 
suggested, I would make nine divisions of the 
whole as follows:—1. Genesis, Exodus; 2. Levi- 


ticus to Deuteronomy; 3. Joshua to 2 Samuel; | 
4, 1 Kings to 2 Chronicles; 5. Ezra to Solomon’s | 


Song; 6. Isaiah to Lamentations; 7. Ezekiel to | 1 
| on an occasion when there was a great influx of 


Malachi; 8. Matthew to Acts; 9. Epistles and 
Revelations ;—all inclusive. The type should not 
be smaller than small pica, and each volume not 
larger than post 8vo, of moderate thickness. 

I would wish to put this into the form of a 
uery, and ask whether either of the great Bible 
Societies has made any such provision for the 
sick and the aged with failing sight? Or, if not, 
whether such an object is not worthy of their 

serious consideration ¢ S. H. H. 

St. John’s Wood. 


“Joun ANDERSON MA JoE.”—I need not say 
how much the effect of the Scottish ballad de- 
pends on the Doric pronunciation, on pauses, and 
the utter avoidance of anything that goes trip- 
pingly off the tongue. Pure and simple are the 
true elements. “ John Anderson ma Joe,” sung 
by Broadhurst at many a banquet, almost made 
his fortune. I made him understand these facts. 
Well, but “John Anderson ma Joe” is not all 


pathos. 


| 
| 
| 





* And we'll sleep together at the foot ” 
was not always the beautifully touching domestic 
theme. On the contrary, in rougher times I | 
remember the following verse : — 





“ John Anderson my Joe John, 
Come in as ye gang bye; 
And ye shall ha’e a sheep's head, 
Abaked in a pie; y 
A sheep’s head in a pie, John, 
And a haggis in the pat; 
And gin ye loe me weel, John, 
Come in and ye’se get that.” 
ANON. 


Gas Artoat.—I think the subjoined letter, cut 
from The Standard of Feb. 2, should find a place 
in your useful journal : —; 


substituted. The Duke of York was afterwards purchased 
into the royal navy, re-named the Messenger, and is, or 
very lately was, a coal depédt off Woolwich. 
“1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 
“ W. A. NEILL. 
Tue Eprtor or “ DEBRETT.”’ 
PEREANT ILLI QUI ANTE NOS NOSTRA DIXE- 
RINt.—Somewhere in the jest-books it is recorded 
of Robert Hall, the great Dissenting divine, that 


“Jan, 30.” 


visitors into his chapel through ‘a heavy shower 
of rain, he quietly remarked that he had heard of 
people making a cloke of religion, but never an 
umbrella. In the dark ages of James I. however, 
there was a man wiser in this respect than Hall. 
Osborne, in his Memoirs of James I. (ed. 1811, 
p. 188), condemns those “ brainsicke fooles, as 
did oppose the disciplines and ceremonies of the 
church, and made religion an umbrella to im- 
piety.” P. W. TREPOLPEN. 

SvuPrERSTITION AND Whrcucrarr.—An old 
woman, whom I well remember, always carried 
in her pocket a dried toad, as a preservative from 
small-pox. One day, however, she went into the 
village near which she lived without her toad. 
The small-pox prevailed in the place at the time, 
and the old woman caught it, and had t rather 
severely. This was gravely told me lately by a 
very old man, who also related the following in- 
stance of witchcraft : — 

A farmer, whom I also knew, though I never 
heard of the occurrence I am about to record 
before, was singularly unlucky with his stock of 
pigs and sheep. He consulted “a cunning man” 
upon the subject, who was also a farrier, who at 
once told him that he must have offended some 


| one, by whom his animals were bewitched out of 
| re venge, 
| come and bleed the diseased animals, and give 
| him further directions. 
| bled the sick pigs and sheep, saved some of the 


He then told the farmer that he would 
He came accordingly, 


blood of each, and mixed it all together in a 
vessel. This was to be set before the fire at 
night, and a man was to keep stirring it with a 
knife, but on no account to speak a word. This 


| was accordingly done, the farmer and his man 
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sitting up to watch the result. Exactly at midnight 
a loud knock was heard at the door, but neither 
master nor man moved or uttered a word. The 
man, however, kept on stirring the cauldron of 
blood. Presently a huge serpent was seen to pass 
through the fire, and directly after it an old woman 
was seen sitting on the fire, with a straw bonnet 
on drawn over her eyes. The man with his knife 
lifted up her bonnet to see her face. The next 
morning, an old woman, Nan Nott, who lived at 
a turnpike-gate near the place, was found dead 
before her fire, burnt to a cinder. Of course it 
was she who had been sitting on the farmer's fire, 
and who had bewitched his live stock; and of 
course the animals got well, and did well after- 
wards. This the farmer himself related to my 
informant. F. C. H. 
Bett Inscriptions, Kenstneton Caurci.— 
In The Builder, Feb. 27, 1869, p. 169, a corre- 
spondent” gives a very interesting account of the 
bells in the tower of the old parish church, St. 
Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, which I think should 
be transferred to the pages of “N.& Q.” Since 
there is every probability that a new structure 
will soon replace the old church, this addition to 
the many notes on campanology in your former 
volumes will be more than usually appropriate :— 
“The tower of the old parish church of Kensington 
contains a peal of eight bells in the key of E, the weight 
of tenor being about 21 ewt.; and in a wooden turret sur- 
mounting the tower is a comparatively small clock-bell. 
“The bells forming the peal were cast by Thomas 
Janaway—not Janeway, as stated in various topogra- 
phical and other works—of Chelsea, and they severally 
hear the following inscriptions : — 
1. ‘ Prosperity to the Parish of Kensington. 
Thomas Janaway, 1772. 
2. ‘When from the earth our notes resound,» 
The hills and valleys echo round. 
Thomas Janaway, 1772.’ 
3. ‘ Musica est mentis medicina. 
Thomas Janaway, 1772.’ 
4. ‘Intactum sileo, percute, dulce cano. ; 
Thomas Janaway, 1772. 
5. * Let Aaron’s bells continually be rung, 
The word still preacht and Hallelujah sung. 
Thomas Janaway, 1 
. * The ringers’ art our grateful notes prolong, 
Apollo listens and approves the song. 
Thomas Janaway, 1772.’ 
7. ‘ Ye rulers that are put in trust to judge of rong and 
right, 
Be all your judgments true and just, regarding no 
man’s might. 


72. 


Thomas Janaway, 1772.’ 
. ‘Beit known to great and small, 
Thomas Janaway made us all. 
Cast July, 1772, by subscription. 
Rev. James Waller, D.D. Vicar. 
John Stokes and William Simpson, 
Churchwardens. 
John Lessingham, Esq., gave Twenty 
Pounds,’ 


t The article was contributed to The Builder by Mr. 
Thomas Walesby.—En. 


| 


“On the walls of the belfry are sixteen tablets, upon 
which are recorded the various exploits of change-ringers 


from 1774 to 1850.” 
E. H. W. D. 


Queries. 


HANDEL’S PSALM TUNES, 


I have frequently heard it asserted that Handel 
composed but three psalm tunes, and that all 
other psalm tunes bearing his name are simply 
adaptations from his works. The late Samuel 
Wesley discovered the three psalm tunes referred 
to in the Fitzwilliam Library, and published them 
under the following title : — 

“The Fitzwilliam Music, never published. Three 
Hymns, the words by the late Rev. Charles Wesley, A.M., 
of Christ Church College, Oxon.; and set to music by 
George Frederick Handel, faithfully transcribed from his 
Autography in the Library of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, by Samuel Wesley, and now very respect- 
fully presented to the Wesleyan Society at large. To be 
had of Mr. S. Wesley, No. 16, Euston Street, Euston 
Square,” &c. 

In the Temple Choral Service Book (1867), 
edited by Mr. E. J. Hopkins, one of such tunes is 
placed above the well-known hymn commencing 
“ Rejoice, the Lord is King!” and at the foot of 
the page is appended this note: — 

“ This tune was originally written by Handel to the 
above hymn, ‘ Rejoice, the Lord is King!’” 

I shall be glad to learn whether or not the 
words appear in Handel's “autography ”; and if 
not, upon what data is Mr. Hopkins’ note based ? 

If established, the fact that Handel and Charles 
Wesley were associated in the manner indicated 
by the note quoted will be one of great interest. 
Dates render such an event possible, seeing that at 
Handel’s decease, in 1759, Charles Wesley was 
above fifty years old; but it must be observed 
that Samuel Wesley’s title-page says that the 
words were set to the music, and not that the 
music was composed for the words. 

I also observe that another of the three psalm 
tunes is inserted in the Temple book, and called 
“Cannons.” It has the note, “G. F. Handel, 
about 1742”; and I wish to repeat my questions 
with reference to this date. Further, I wish to 
ask if it can be shown that these tunes, or either 
of them, were or was composed during Handel's 
residence at Canons by Edgware? In S. Wesley’s 
copy this tune is set to the hymn, “Sinners obey 
the Gospel word.” 

The third tune is set to the words — 

“ © Love Divine, how sweet thou art! 
When shall I find my longing heart 
All taken up by Thee ? 
I thirst, I faint, I die, to prove 
The greatness of redeeming love— 
The love of Christ to me,” 
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This tune is thoroughly Handelian in character : 
the melody is very beautiful. It used to be sung 
occasionally at a Dissenting chapel (now pulled 
down) in Church Lane, Whitec hapel—one of the 
last, if not actually the last in London, at which 
the singing was accompanied by an orchestra of 
stringed and other instruments. I never heard it 
sung elsewhere. 

Some years ago I had some talk with the late 
Mr. John Wesley, son of Samuel Wesley, respect- 
ing these tunes; and the impression on my mind 
is, that Samuel Wesley found Handel's “ auto- 


graphy ”’ of the music only, and himself set the 
words. Scmerset J. Hyam. 
Lorp Apercavenny’s TeNANTRY. —At the 


funeral, in August last, of the late Earl of Aber- 
gavenny, The Standard stated — 

“that the ancestors of two tenants present had rented 
property under the Lords Abergavenny for five hundred 
years, and that several other tenants present on the occa- 
sion are the representatives of ancestors who have rented 
property from the Abergavenny family from two hun- 
dred to three hundred years.” 

These statements appear to me to be very like 
newspaper romance; but if true, some of your 
correspondents might be able and willing to give 
a more detailed account of these cee facts, 


. M. 
Emreror ALEXANDER AND GEORGE 1V.—Can 
any of your readers inform me by whom was 


written a poem descriptive of a metaphorical 


pugilistic encounter between the late Emperor 
Alexander of Russia and the then Prince Regent? 
One verse has a rhyme thus: 
“+ + © there were vehicles various, 
From natty barouche down to buggy pre 


“arious.” 
_* *& A 
Benarvorern. —In Pena and Lobel's Stirpium 
Adversaria nova (Lond. 1570), p. 145, a locality 
is given for Pulicaria vulgaris, L. :—“In Benard- 
greyn ara et fossis altero a Londino lapide.” Can 
any of your readers tell me where this place is or 
was ? Ilenry TRimen. 
Bunsvry's Cartcatures.—I have an engraving 
by W. H. Bunbury called “ *, visit to the Camp.” 
(London: published Dee. 1, 1779, by Watson and 


Dickinson, New Bond Str: ~ ) Me ay I ask, What 
camp? Also, a caricature of “ The St. James’s 
Maceroni,” W. If. Bunbury, 1772. Is this a 


NEPURITE. 
397, I find 


likeness of any one ? 


Cuatrontr.—In “} 
the name of Chalfont, some time the 
the poet Milton. Is Chalfont ina valley? Is there 
in that neighbourhood a natural pond of some 
extent? What is the origin of this word Chal- 
font? Has it always been written in the same 
manner; ifnot, how ¥ Tlow is this word Latinised 
Are there in the United 


N. & Q.” 24S, ix. 


in historical documents ? 


reside *nce of 


Kingdom or elsewhere other names like Chal- 
font? A few lines to the geography and the 
geology of that place would be omg 

Gro. A. MATILE. 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Portrait oF Cuarces I.—I have in my pos- 
session a large and an apparently contemporaneous 
portrait of Charles I. (three faces). It much re- 
sembles, although it is not an exact copy, one 
which I have seen in Her Majesty’s collection — 
I think at Windsor: that is by Vandyk, but this, 
though a good likeness, is by a somewhat inferior 
hand. There is, however, this tradition attached 
to it—that during the Rebellion a Colonel Incle- 
don (of the North of Devon) had been appointed 
with others on behalf of the Parliament to guard 
the Bristol Channel, and to search there all vessels 
proceeding to sea; and that on board one of them 
b found and captured this picture, which was on 
its transit to Italy, whither it had been consigned 
to Bernini the sculptor for the purpose of enabling 
him to prepare a marble bust of the king. 

Can you or any of your readers inform me 
whether there is any historical confirmation of 
this tradition? The picture became the property 
of a deceased relative of mine early in the present 
century by gift from a descendant of Colonel In- 
cledon. J. B. 


Tue Dopo.—I am told that in or about the 
year 1855 or 1856 there appeared in some pe- 
riodical a notice of the solitaire (Pezophaps soli- 
taria)— the extinct dodo-like bird of the island 
of Rodriguez. I shall be extremely obliged to 
any one who will kindly refer me to the article, 
which (as I am informed) may have been in the 
form of a review of Strickland’s admirable and 
well-known Dodo and its Kindred. 

ALFRED NEWTON. 

Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

DorcuesteR Cuurcn.—Is there any other 
instance of a Jesse window where the figures are 
represented on the stone mullions than the well- 
known example at Dorchester, Oxon? There are 
several, I believe, where the genealogy is painted 
on the glass. Every one interested in our national 
monuments must feel grateful for the care and 
attention that have been shown by those who have 
the charge of this great and historic church for 
the preservation of its eminently beautiful Eastern 
chancel and canopied sedilia; and we must ho 
that funds in time may be found to complete the 
restoration of so imp rtant a monument of the 
ecclesiastical history of the kingdom. 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 
Famity.—Robert Firebrace, of the 
borough of Derby, died 1649. He bore for his 
arms, Azure, on a bend or three crescents sable 
between two roses argent, seeded or, and bearded 
vert. 


FIreBRACE 
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Henry, his son, was chief clerk of the kitchen 
in the “household of Charles I., and aided that 
king in his endeavours to escape from Carisbrooke 

Castle i in 1648. As areward br these services he 
was made chief clerk of the kitchen by Charles II. 
The arms borne by his father were confirmed to 
him by Sir W illiam Dugdale, who also granted 
to him on Dee. 1, 1677, the following crest : Upon 
a wreath of his colours an arm armed proper, 
holding a portcullis or, Henry having desired a 
change of the crest formerly used by the father. 

Among the descendants of Henry were Sir 
Basil Firebrace, Bart., a Sheriff of London, and 
Sir Cordell Firebrace, Bart., whose daughter was 
married to a former Earl of Denbigh. My queries 
are — 

1. When and where was Robert Firebrace 
buried ? 

2. What was the crest used by him, and when 
was it granted ? 

3. When were the arms first granted to him ? 

4, Where can I find a pedigree, or any informa- 
tion regarding the history of this family prior to 
1649? Iam told that the first of the family in 
this country was a German baron who came over 
at the time of the Conquest. The name was 
formerly spelt Ferbrass, Ferbrace, Fferebras, and 
Farbras. In the Parliamentary Writs, under 
date Oct. 1313, mention is made of a Robert 
Fferbrass. 

5. Are there any portraits in oils, miniatures, 
or engravings of any of the descendants of Henry ; 
and if so, where are they to be seen ? 

6. Do 'the N Norman or Neapolitan (Ferebracci) 
genealog ries furnish any names corresponding with 
this in any way 

Ishould feel very thankful to any one who will 
give me any information regarding this family.* 

CHARLES Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Bishop HamppEN ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE Sovt.—Mr. James Grant, in his gossiping 
volume entitled The Religious’ Tendencies 0 the 
Times, gives (secondhand) the following extract 
as from “the w ritings of the late Dr. Har npden 

“ With the most earnest desire to provoke no needless 
controversy, and with all respect for those who think 
differently, 1 feel bound to profess my own assured belief 
that the common notion that man’s soul is necessarily 
immortal and eternal, is an error; that the soul can 
perish or die; and that after the day of judgment, and 
the execution of its sentences of sufie ring, every wicked 
man’s soul will perish and die, so that ‘only good men 
will eventually ‘ live for ever.’” 


I shall feel much obliged to any of your readers 

{* A pedigree of the F irebrace family continued from 
the Visitation of 1682 will be found in Nichols'’s Leices- 
tershire, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 726. Consult also Burke's 
Extinct Baronetage, ed. 1844, p. 196. There is an in- 
teresting note on Sir Henry Firebrace in The Life of | 
Dr. John Barwick, edit. 1724, p. 87.—Eb. ] 


who can verify this quotation forme. Moreover, 
as the opinion which it expresses is, to my own 
knowledge, rapidly spreading in this country, I 
shall be farther obliged by the names of any 
writers of note who have held it since the Re- 
formation. John Locke and Archbishop Whately, 
it is well known, denied the natural immortality 
of the soul. W. Mavpbe. 

Birkenhead. 

“Hay TRIX, TRIM-GO-TRIX.” — Last year Mr. 
Laing delighted the lovers of literary curiosities 
with a very choice and elaborate edition of one of 
the most curious books ever printed, and one that 
“has its own peculiar value in connection with 
the literature of the Reformation period in Scot- 
land,”—the famous Gude and Godlie Ballates, 
commonly associated with the name of Andro 
Hart, the printer of the edition of 1621. Amongst 
the “ Profane Songs Spiritualized” in this extra- 


| ordinary collection, one has become widely known 


at the present day through Sir Walter Scott. 
Readers of The Abbot will at once remember 
“The Paip, that pagan full of pride,” which 
figures so conspicuously in more than one memor- 
able scene of this fascinating novel. When Mr. 
Laing’s book came out, I eagerly turned to his 
very interesting preface and notes to see if he had 
recovered the original of that strange “ spiritual” 
travesty so often sung by the lusty voice of 


, honest Adam Woodcock; but it was not there. 


As Mr. Laing has not recovered it, it may fairly be 
presumed to be unknown: however, the present 
taste for ballad literature, and the researches now 
being made amongst MS. collections, may lead 
to the discovery of this ‘notable hunting song,” 
as Sir Walter Scott terms it. Meantime I would 
ask, Are the words of the chorus found in any 
old song, and have they any meaning? or is the 
burden a mere fustian ‘phrase or yy 
such as “Hey nony nony,” “ Hey troly loly,” i 
the profane songs “denounced by Bishop Cover- 
dale ? — 
“ Hay trix, trim-go-trix, 
Under the greenwood tree.” 
W. W. 
Sir Ricnarp Hotrorp, Master In CHANCERY, 
born 1633, died 1714. Whose son was he? There 
was a Richard Holford, second son of Richard 
Holford of Church Downe, co. Gloucester, men- 
tioned in the Visitation of that county in 4) 
C. J. R. 


INGLEFIELD Famity.—I should feel much 


| obliged by receiving from any of your correspond- 


ents any information concerning the antecedents 
of John Nicholson Inglefield (1748-1828), the 
captain of the ill-fated Centaur. He married a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Slade about the year 
1775. 
Ep. A. INGLEFIELD, Capt. R.N., F.R.S. 
10, Grove End Road, N.W. 
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Ink anD Ink Strarys.—I have some old letters, 
from which some words have lately been defaced | 
What preparation will remove | 
the cancelling strokes without also effacing the | 
What is the best way of re- | 


with black ink. 


writing beneath ? 
moving ink stains from printed pages * Cc. W 


“Tue Ivy anp THE Bett.’’—Can you favour 


me with any information respecting the author | - - ,- . 
| screwdriver, was introduced? I think I have seen 


of a poem entitled “The Ivy and the Bell,” the 
concluding line of each verse being “ A thousand 
years ago,” as I am particularly anxious to 
obtain it, and hitherto my endeavours have proved 
unsuccessful ? INQUIRER. 

Names or Enerisn Prants.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me the derivation or meaning 
of the following local plant-names ? 


‘yvivele, or wirvivele.—The Norfolk name for | 
Wi le, or Y The Norfolk n for | 


the sea buckthorn ( Hippophae rhamnoides). 


Kingfingers.—This name, in various shapes, is | 
| chronicles of Neuchatel in Switzerland state that 


applied in several counties to the early purple 
orchis (O. mascula). In Warwickshire it is king’s- 
fingers; in Bucks, ring-finger or king-finger ; in 
Oxon, cling-finger; in Berks, lady-fingers. The 
latter half of the word is preserved in the Glou- 
cestershireand Worcestershire bloody man’s-finger. 
In Gloucestershire and Warwickshire it is dead- 
man’s-hands ; in Sussex, deadman’s-thumbs. This 
last name doubtless refers to the two tubers of 
the root ; but they are not palmate as in O. macu- 
lata. To what, then, do “finger” and “hands ” 
refer, and what is the meaning of the affix 
“ king,” “ring,” or “cling”? The bird’s-foot 
trefoil (Lotus corniculatus) is in North Bucks 
called king-fingers. 

Sturdy.—The Belfast name for darnel (Lolium 
temulentum). 

John-Georges.—The Buckingham name for the 
marsh-marigold ( Cultha palustris). 

Widbin pear-tree.—This is the South Bucks 
name for Pyrus Aria, and the fruit 
widbin-pears. 
beam? In Hampshire the tree is called white-rice. 

Paigle.—This name is still unexplained. In 
connection with it, we may note that Stellaria 
holostea is called by Gerarde pygie or pagle. 
Ranunculus bulbosus is (or was) named paigle in 


Suffolk, and in Kent cowslips are called horse- | 
| where I could find some further intelligence con- 


buckles, the latter half of the word being evidently 
an equivalent of paigle. : 
Mr. Holland (of Mobberley, Knutsford) and I 
are engaged in collecting local plant-names. If 
any of your readers can assist us, I trust they will 
do so. JAMES Britren. 
High Wycombe. 
Curious Rives.—I believe that in the reign of 
George IV. a very limited number of plain gold 


rings, having a well-executed miniature medallion | 


of that king set beneath a large diamond, were 
made. Can any of your readers inform me on 


| Tweeddale ? 


is called | 
Is widbin a corruption of wihite- | 


what occasion, for whom, and how many of these 
pretty keepsakes were fashioned? They must 
have been of considerable value from the mere 
size of the diamond. BRILLIANT. 

New University Club. 

FLAT-HEADED Screws.—I wish to put a query 
about the archeology of screws. When was it 
that the round flat head, with the nick for the 


traces of it in work of the sixteenth century. I 
have one in my pocket now, with a head to be 
turned by pincers, Can you tell me when such 
were used ? E. H. KNow es. 
TWEEDDALE: Hay.—Who was the wife of John 
Hay, Esq., mother of George, seventh Marquis of 
In Douglas’s Peerage she is stated 
to have died in Edinburgh, March 22, 1804. 
Y. 8. M. 
“Sanctus WILHERMUS DE Anetii.” — The 


in the second part of the twelfth century one 
Wilhermus or Guillelmus left Neuchatel with the 
sons of the count, whom he accompanied as a 
tutor to the University of Paris; and that in his 
old age he was held in high veneration by the 
people. He filled the office of “clerc ” to the count, 
was “canonicus,” and then “ prapositus ecclesize 
Novicastri.” In later documents he is called 
“sanctus,” though he may have been canonised 
“voce populi” only. His reputation extended 
further than the limits of the county of Neuchatel. 
His name was known everywhere in those parts 
of Switzerland where the French language is 
spoken. 


Twenty-five years ago I discovered under some 


| rubbish in a.stable of the ruined episcopal castle 


of Tourbillon in Valais a rather well-preserved 
fresco, four feet high, with this legend in a car- 
touch, “ Sanctus Wilhermus de Anglia, preeposi- 
tus ecclesize Novicastri.” I made a draft of the 
whole figure, and published it in my Musée histo- 
rique de Neuchdtel with the little we know on 
“Sanctus Wilhermus.” Some additions were 
given in my Collégiale de Neuchitel, the old seal 


| of which bears the initials S. W. (See my Monu- 


ments. ) 
Can any one of your learned readers inform me 


cerning that man ? 
Since he undoubtedly came from England to 
Switzerland as a missionary, as many others had 


| done before him, my query may also interest your 


historians. 
Gero. A. MATILE. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
MepAL or CarprnaL York. — Sir Bernard 
Burke, in his last editien of the Vicissitudes of 
Families, alluding to the royal house of Stuart, 


refers to a medal struck by Cardinal York on the 
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death of his elder brother in 1788, having the 
following inscription : — 

“ Henricus . Nonus . Magne . Britannia . Rex . non. 
voluntate . hominum . sed. Dei . gratia.” 
Have any of your correspondents seen a specimen 
of this medal ? 

There is a medal of the cardinal, on the death of 
his brother, with the following legends : — 

Obr. “THEN.IX.MAG.BRIT. FR. ET. HIB. REX. FID. 
DEF. CARD. EI’. TVSC, 

Rev. “NON DESIDERIIS . HOMINVM .SED.VOLVN- 
TATE . DEI. AN . MDCCLXXXVI1I.”" 


And another having the same legend on the re- 


verse except the date “mpccLXxvi,” with the 
following on the obverse :— 

“HENRICVS. M.D.EP.TVSC.CARD. DVX.EBOR . 
5.R.E.V. CANC. 

What event does this medal commemorate ? 

The title of “ King of France ” was not dropped 
in England until 1801. Was it not ungrateful 
of Henry to assume it ? J. KX. O. 


Zovucn or HARRINGWORTH: CAPEL: ARMORIAL 
Grass. — There has been for many years in the 
ion of my family an ancient richly-painted 
piece of armorial glass, which I had always heard 
spoken of as interesting and valuable, but of the 
history of which I knew nothing. Lately I have 
been led to examine it, and find the arms to be 
those of Zouch of Harringworth, with three quar- 
terings, and impaling those of Capel. One of the 
quartered coats I find to be that of Cantalupe, but 
about the other two—or, two chevrons gules, and 
or a lion rampant between eight crosses croslet 
azure—I can obtain no certain information. John 
Lord Zouch of Harringworth (? tenth lord) married, 
I find, Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Capel, 
Knight, Lord Mayor of London in 1503, and the 
arms in question are without doubt his. If 
any of your correspondents should be able to 
give me any information about the quarterings 
concerning which I am in doubt, and can add 
anything as to the issue of this marriage which 
may help me in tracing the history of this ancient 
piece of glass, I shall be greatly indebted to them. 

L. M. A. 


posses 





Queries with Answers. 


THe “ Mesta,” on Ovine Copr or Spar. — 
I should be very grateful for information touch- 
ing the above system, now obsolete, but to which 
much of the predial desolation of the Peninsula, 
as well as the deterioration of its once famous 
breed of sheep, have been attributed. The ex- 
haustive indices to Parts I. aud II. of Ford’s 
Handbook do not so much as contain the word. 
[have a dim recollection of having read a sum- 
mary of the “‘ Mesta” laws in Semple’s Jour in 


Spain, but I cannot get at Semple. The code was | 
‘ 


still unabrogated at the end of the eighteenth 
century. ) G. A. Sata. 
[The word Mesta has been applied exclusively to 
flocks by long abuse, but originally it implied a mixture 
(mezcla) of all the objects of growth, and is equivalent to 
the English word maslin. The Spanish mesta is the 
name given to an incorporated company of proprietors of 
migratory Merino sheep, invested with exclusive privi- 
leges, who remove semi-annually from valley to moun- 
tain, and mountain to valley, devouring everything as 
they go, and claiming the privilege, from the mere anti- 
quity of the abuse, to pasture their flocks freely, or at 
their own prices, on the lands of the cultivator. When, 
during the reign of King Alphonso the Last, ships for the 
first time brought English flocks into Spain, the office of 
Judge of the Mesta was instituted. A few years after 
their introduction supervened that terrible plague which 
desolated all Europe and part of Asia in 1348, and which 
in 1350 carried off King Alphonso himself. After this 
awful scourge about fifty whole districts being left un- 
claimed, attracted the highland shepherds of Leon and 
the Castiles, who drove down their flocks to them as to a 
milder winter quarter, returning to their cool hills on the 


return of scorching summer; hence by degrees a pre- 





criptive right of agistment was claimed over these com- 


mons, and the districts were retazados, or set apart and 
apportioned. 

About the year 1544 a compact was entered into be- 
tween the inhabitants of the mountains and those of the 
valleys for the mutual protection of their sheep and 
cattle. The privileges of the Mesta were digested into a 
regular code, entitled Leyes y Ordenanzas de la Mesta ; 
and as the association consisted of the greater nobles, 
persons in power, members of rich monasteries, and eccle- 
siastical chapters, it had the power as well as the will to 
enforce the provisions of this monstrous code with the 
utmost severity. A particular tribunal also existed, 
under the title of Honrado Consejo de la Mesta, or the 
honourable council of the Mesta. This court was com- 
posed of four judges, denominated Alcaldes mayores en- 
tregadores, each having an exchequer and an escheator. 
The cognizance of this court superintended the preserva- 
tion of the privileges belonging to the Mesta. The pecu- 
liar jurisdiction, the Consejo de la Mesta, was finally 
suppressed in 1834, when the General Cattle Association 
was placed under the ordinary tribunals, Vide Libro 
de las Leyes del Consejo de la Mesta, fol., Madrid, 1609 ; 
Bowles, Sobre el Ganado Merino, p. 501; the Viaje of 
Ponz, letter vii.; Laborde, View of Spain, ed. 1809, iv. 





51-61, 140; Semple, A Second Journey in Spain, ed. 1812, 
chap. iii.; and Ford's JZandbook, Part 1. p. 463, ed, 1855. ] 


DILLIGROUT.— 

“ Godric’s Manor was in Tezelin the Cook. An. 1254, 
tobert Agyllon held a carucate of Land here by the ser- 
jeanty or service of cooking up an earthen platter, in the 
King’s kitchen at the Coronation Dinner, of Dilligrout, 
If there was any Sagimen (?) in it, it was called Maupi- 
gernum (?). An. 1285, William Walcot held the Manor 
by the same service. Mr. Aubrey produced this from 
Blount’s Antient Tenures; and saith King Charles II. 
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had this mess of Pottage brought him at his Coronation 
by Thomas Leigh, Esquire, which he accepted without 
tasting it.’—Salmon's Antiquities of Surrey, London, 
1736, p. 58. 

What was Dilligrout? Perhaps a gruel (see 
“ Grout,” in Johnson’s Dictionary) flavoured with 
dill,— 


“ A pretty dish to set before a king, 

I 3 g 

and that Charles II.! Johnson, in v. “Grout,” 

gives as the explanation, “coarse meal, pollard,” 
and then quotes as follows: — 

* King Hardiknute, ’midst Danes and Saxons stout, 
Caroused on nutbrown ale, and dined on grout: 
Which dish its pristine honour still retains, 

And when each prince is crown’d, in splendour reigns.” 
ing. 


Whence the quotation ? 


Salmon (p. 152), under the head of “ Guilford,” | 


says : — 
“ The 
squeezing game here.’ 
An anticipation of a modern cant phrase. 
We me Se 


tishop of Baieux, the Viceroy, plaid his little 


’ 


[According to Lysons (Environs), “that part of the | 


manor of Addington in Surrey which belonged to the 
Aguillons and Bardolphs was and still is held by a very 
singular species of Grand Serjeantry, viz. by the service 
of presenting a certain dish to the king on the day of his 
coronation. It is conjectured that the manor was an ap- 
pendage to the office of the king's cook. Thé pottage was 
called ‘ the mess of Gyron’ (le Mess de Gyron), or if seym 
(fat) be added to it, it is called Maupygernon. 


Aubrey has copied his mistake.” 

The name Dilligrout is still a problem ; girunt, gyroun, 
geranit, gerout (it is written in all these ways) may be 
corruptions of grout, the French grwotte, or griotte, the 
German griitze, gruel. 
gality, wishes to form Dilligrout by prefixing the French 
Del. 
was flavoured with the herb Dill. 
nothing is known with certainty. (Zncyc, Metropolitana, 
xix. 767, and the Promptorium Parvulorum, by Albert 
Way, p. 217). 

The lines quoted by Dr. Johnson are from Dr. William 
King’s Art of Cookery, p. 65.] 


Others have imagined that the grout, or porridge, 
Of its composition 


Herrorp, tn Huntrneponsuire.—In the sixth 
volume of Dugdale’s Monasticon there is an ac- 
count of the monastery of the Austin Canons at 
Huntingdon. Among the documents relating to 
this monastery there is a bull of Pope Eugenius, 
dated 1547, granting certain estates to the monas- 
tery, and one of these is “‘ Manerium de Herford 
cum ecclesia et molendino.” Also, in a “compu- 
tatio ministrorum” temp. Henry VIII. the fol- 
lowing items occur, headed “ Com’ Hunt’”: — 

£ d. 

Herford, Reddit’ Assis’ . 

Herford, Firma terr’, &c. 

Herford, Firma rector’ . 


| 
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Can you inform me whether there is any vil- 
lage or manor of the name of Herford now in 
Huntingdonshire; or if not, what the place is 
now called ? P 

Bonishall, Macclesfield. 

[ Herford, afterwards called Hertford, now Hartford, is 
a parish in the hundred of Hurstington, co. Huntingdon, 
1} mile (£. by N.) from Huntingdon. The church 
dedicated to All Saints, has various portions in the Nor- 
man style of architecture. See Bacon, Liber Regis, ed. 
1786, p. 524, and Beauties of England and Wales, vii. 


| 475°.) 


Grace Tozrer.—I have a three-quarter por- 
trait mezzo engraving by Faber, from a painting 


| by Dandridge. Itrepresents a good-looking middle- 


Blount, | 
however, has quoted it by the name of Dilligrout; and | 


Mr. Taylor, in his Glory of Re- | 


aged woman, and on the margin is printed “ Grace 
Tozier.” I can only find that she kept an inn on 
Epping Forest in 1753. Can any one tell me 
how she acquired notoriety? The portrait may 
be seen at Mr. Paul’s shop, King Street, Covent 
Garden. QUESTOR. 

[ Mrs. Grace Tozier for many years kept the Assembly 
Room, commonly called “The Chocolate House,” at 
Blackheath, with great reputation, and was highly re- 
spected in that locality, To the day of her death she was 
only known by that name, although in the year 1734 she 
married, at the ageof seventy, an eminent brewer near 
Leather Lane, at that time in his fortieth year. The 
| disproportion of age was so far from being an objec- 
| tion to the brewer, that he declared the lady would not 
have been less disagreeable had she reached the patri- 
archal age of one hundred. She constantly wore a hat 
which was much noticed, and for which no reason was 
ever assigned, though frequently questioned by the gentry 
of Greenwich and the neighbouring villages who patro- 
nised her assemblies. She died on November 22, 1753, 
and two original portraits of her were towards the close 
of the last century still preserved at the Assembly Room 
on Blackheath, where she figured in a hat, cap, neck- 
cloth, gloves and ruffles, flowers in her bosom, and an 
apron. Her engraved portrait in the Catalogue of Sir 
William Musgrave is marked “ scarce.” | 


NATHANIEL Jounston, M.D.: De For. — The 
following advertisement respecting Dr. Johnson 
Johnston] the antiquary may be worthy of a place 
in “N. & Q.,” and perhaps may add something 
towards his biography : — 

“All the estate of the late Dr. Nathaniel Johnson 
[Johnston], consisting of a great house, and several 
other houses and lands at Pontefract, Eastfield, Hadley 
House, Cravemore, and Thurgoland, in the county of 
York, is to be sold by virtue of a decree of the High 
Court of Chancery, before Dr. Edisbury, one of the Masters 
of the said Court, at his chambers in Symonds’ Inn, where 
particulars may be had.”—London Gazette, March 24 to 

| 27, 1707, No. 4317.” 


I may perhaps mention that about the same 

time there appears an advertisement in the Gazette 

| relative to the bankruptcy of Daniel Foe, mer- 
' 
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chant. As I know little of the biography of the 
celebrated De Foe, I am curious to learn if he was 
a merchant and had been a bankrupt. 


A. E. W. 

[For some account of Dr. Nathaniel Johnston, of 
Pontefract, and his curious genealogical collections, con- 
sult Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, v. 328, and Hunter’s 
Deanery of Doncaster, ii, 466. 

That Defoe had carried on business as a merchant is 
certain from numerous references and statements in his 
Reviews, and also in his works— The Compleat Tradesman 
and the Plun of the English Commerce. He was ruined 
in his business and his private affairs by a long impri- 
sonment in Newgate for writing and publishing The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters; but to his honour it is 
known that he afterwards paid in full the greater part 
of, and it is believed all, his just debts, though not legally 
liable. ] 

Sone.—Can any of your numerous readers give 
me the correct name of the author of the follow- 
ing song ? — 

“ Oh! say not woman’s heart is bought 
With vain and empty treasure! 
Oh! say not woman’s heart is caught 

By every idle pleasure. 
When first her gentle bosom knows 
Love's flame, it wanders never; 
Deep in her heart the passion glows ; 
She loves, and loves for ever. 
“ Oh! say not woman's false as fair, 

That like the bee she ranges! 

Still seeking flowers more sweet and rare, 
As fickle fancy changes. 

Ah no! the love that first can warm, 
Will leave her bosom never; 

No second passion e’er can charm ; 
She loves, and loves for ever.” 

I have in my possession two MS. copies of the 
above song: one signed “ Pocock,” the other 
“J. Howard Payne,” from the opera of Clari, the 
Maid of Milan. Which is correct ? 

A. Hoventon MILs, 

Campfield, Manchester. 

[This song is by Isaac Pocock the dramatist, and will 
give him a passport to many a sympathetic heart. It was 
assigned to Miss Stephens when The Heir of Vironi was 
first produced at Covent Garden on Feb. 27, 1817; but 
John Braham was the vocalist who contributed most to its 
popularity (Geneste’s History of the Stage, viii. 608, and 
The Times of Feb. 28, 1817). The music is by Whit- 
taker; but the opera in which it occurred was never 
printed. Mr. Isaac Pocock died on August 23, 1835, at 
Ray Lodge, Maidenhead, aged fifty-four. } 


Joun AveustinE WapE.—At p. 205 ante it is 
stated that John Augustine Wade died July 25, 
1845. In my commonplace book I find the fol- 
lowing entry: “Joseph Augustine Wade, a fine 
musician, a pleasing poet, and no mean scholar, 
died July 15, 1845, at his lodgings in the Strand.” 
I presume both accounts refer to the same person, 





though there are discrepancies in Christian name 
and date. If so, which is correct ? 
B. Sr. J. B. Joure. 

South port. 

[The entry in our correspondent’s commonplace book 
is from The Literary Gazette of July 19, 1845, where it 
is stated that Joseph [ James? ] Augustine Wade died on 
Tuesday, July 15, 1845. | 


Replies. 
EARL OF DERBY IN AMERICA, 
(4" S. iii. 217.) 

I can hardly suppose that the details of my 
voyage to America in 1824 can have much public 
interest ; but as your correspondent T. has given 
an account of it, to which he invites “ correction,” 
I am ready to gratify him, on what I suppose he 
will admit to be good authority. The only fact 
for which there is any foundation, is that I did 
sail for America in company with the present 
Speaker of the House of Commons; my other 
companions being the late Lord Wharncliffe, and 
the present Lord Taunton, then Mr. Labouchere. 
He says that I “was in Halifax, N. S., some forty- 
four years ago.” I never was there in my life. 
That I “sailed from England in the Falmouth 
packet, a brig of two hundred and fifty tons, «om- 
manded by a lieutenant, with eight quaker-guns 
and thirty-five men.” My friends and I embarked 
at Liverpool for New York, on board the Canada, 
a ship of six hundred tons belonging to the well- 
known Black Ball line of packets, admirably fur- 
nished in every respect, and which left on our minds 
no recollection of “homely fare orrough travelling.” 
It is added that I “ visited Nova Scotia with the 
present Speaker of the House of Commons”; and 
that “the two distinguished gentlemen sailed 
from Halifax, for the second time risking their 
lives in the old Falmouth Dragon.” When, at 
the close of our tour, my three companions went 
on to Halifax, I quitted them at New York, and 
returned by the same line of packets by which I 
had gone out, without the least apprehension of 
loss of life. 

I am aware that these details are wholly unim- 
portant; but as an entirely incorrect statement 
has appeared in “N. & Q.” you will perhaps 
think it worth while to set your correspondent 
right as to matters of fact. DERBY. 

St. James’s Square, March 9, 1869, 


ARMS OF THE PALZOLOGI, EMPERORS OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(4 §. ii. 525, 618; iii, 44, 111.) 

It is doubtless too often the case that eminent 
men, on the authority of a sentence or a single 
word not properly understood, arrive at conclu- 
sions at which they otherwise could not haye 
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arrived, and which they themselves are the first | 


to condemn on discovering their incomprehensible 
error. 

If your accomplished correspondent Mr. Jonn 
Woopwakp, whose contributions to “N. & Q.,” 
[ assure him, I read always with the greatest 
interest and profit, was a little more familiar with 
the peculiar phraseology of the French heralds, 
he would have seen in the term addossez, not its 
strict meaning as found in dictionaries, but as a 
mere explanatory word used by Chifflet and by 
Favyn in order to specify clearly the position of 
the charges between themselves in the quarters 
of the Palwologian escutcheon ; and consequently 
he would not have come to the conclusion that 
formerly the B charge in each quarter consisted 
of B’s addossez, or set back to back, thus—a B ; 
and that this arrangement was a corruption of the 
“yondells” charged with the cross, as blazoned 
on the shield of the empire of Constantinople 
during its possession by the French emperors, 
whose heir was Philip [1., Prince of Tarentum, 
the husband of Catherine de Valois, only daughter 


and heiress of the Empress Catherine de Courte- | 


nay and of Charles Count de Valois, third son of 
Philip III. le Hardi King of France and of Isa- 
bella of Aragon.* 





* The armorial insignia of Catherine de Courtenay 
titular Empress of Constantinople, and of her son-in-law 
Philip LI., Prince of Tarentum, are blazoned at the end 
{ Recueil de diverses Chartes pour I Histoire de Constanti- 
nople, p.47) of a valuable and rare work edited by C. 
du Fresne, and entitled Histoire de l’Empire de Con- 
stantinople sous les Empereurs Srancois, Paris, MDCLYII. 
2 parts in-fol., as follows:—* Le second (seau) est un 
ouale en cire rouge, et représente une Dame sous une 
espece de portail, ayant la couronne sur la teste, et en 
la droite un sceptre, au bout duquel est une fleur-de-lys. 
A costez du portrait sont deux Escussons, celuy du costé 
droit est d’Aniou, l'autre représente une croix pleine, 
accompagnée & chaque canton d'un tourteau ou Bezant 
vuidé en forme de cercle, et remply d’une croisette, et 
accompagné de quatre autres semblables, et & l’entour du 
Seau sont ces mots 8s, KATHERINE DEI GRA, IMPERA- 
TRICIS CONSTANTINOPOLITANE ET COMITISSE VALESIE. 
Au dos est un petit Escusson party d’Aniou et des armes 
de Catherine, comme elles sont représentées au grand 
Seau, et a l'entour % s, KATH . DEL. GRA . IPATO . CON- 
STAT . .. COMITISSE. 
de Constantinople, qui se voyent ainsi blazonnées en 
VEglise de Saint Maximin de Prouence avec celles 
d’Aniou-Sicile; Scauoir, De France au lambel de cing 
pieces de Gueulles, au baston d’ Argent brochant sur le 
tout. Party de Gueulles ila croix d’ Argent, accompagnée 
de quatre bezans d’Or chargez d’une croix de Gueulles, 


chascun desdits bezans accompagnez de quatre croisettes | 


d’ Argent, deux en chef, et deux en pointe. Ce sont les 
armes de Philippe prince de Tarente, qui espousa Cathe- 
rine de Valois fille de ladite Catherine Impératrice de 
Constantinople.” 


the arms in question, mentioned in various works, and 


quoted by your learned correspondent (“* N. & Q.” 4% §, | 


iii. 112), are incorrect, and consequently of very little 
authority. 


| Armorial 


Ces armes sont celles de l'Empire | 


From the above highly authentic de- | 
scriptions, it is, I think, evident that all deseriptions of | 


Every one of the heralds who will read the 
present article will confess that very little can be 
met reliable in heraldic works, printed or MS., 
even of the greatest autiority, relating to the 
armorial insignia of old empires, kingdoms, or 
families: for example, Petra-Sancta, who at- 
tributes the Palewologian escutcheon “Gules, a 


| cross or, between four letters B, of the last”’ to 


the Byzantine empire *, and Du Cange, who gives 
to the imperial family of Lascarist that of the 
Byzantine empire, “Gules, an eagle with two 
heads, displayed, crowned, armed, and membered 


| or.”{ Consequently, when we have the good for- 


tune to possess or to discover MSS. written cen- 


| turies ago, and containing reliable information 


regarding the blazoning of such insignia, we must 


| rejoice at the discovery, and not build theories on 


suppositions which are admissible only when facts 


| and proofs are wanting. 


The foot-note which accompanied my list of 
Insignia of Illustrious Byzantine 
Families,” published last December in “ N. & Q.,” 
and which explained the meaning of the initials 
B in the four quarters of the Paleologian es- 
cutcheon §, the period when these letters were 
assumed, &c. &c., was transcribed from my vellum 
roll in question, on which it was written about 
the year 1346, therefore highly convincing evi- 
dence to my mind, and I hope to that of Mr. 
WoopwarRb, who will see now that the foot-note 
in question was not compiled from the usual 
dubious sources, as he appears to think.| 

RHODOCANAKIS. 

Park Bank House, Broughton. 


* (“ Aurea crux plana, in parmula conchyliata), cum 
adscripto ei quater Greco elemento, B, est Regia tessera 
Imperii Constantinopolitani: sententia verd eius est 
BaoiAebs Bacihéwy BaotAeioy Bacirevovtas.” (Tessere 
de Gentilitia, Rome, mpcxxxvitt. in-fol. page 250.) 
Brianville (Jeu d’ Armoiries, &c. Lyon, MDCLXV. in-16 mo. 
p- 92) apparently did not know Greek syntax, or he 
would have said BagiAeds Baoikéwy Baowiebov Basi- 
Adwy, and not BaciAcbor. 

+ Vide p. 218 of his work Familie Byzantine (Lute- 
tie Parisiorum, CI0.10C.LXxX, in-fol.) where these arms 
are engraved. 

t These insignia were assumed, as every body knows, 
by the Emperor Constantine the Great, on transporting 
his throne from Rome to Constantinople, and were re- 
tained subsequently by all his successors. I think it 
unnecessary to quote authorities, 

§ Dr. Joseph Jackson Howard, F.S.A. &c. &c., will 
publish, in the next number of his valuable periodical 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, the contents of 
this vellum roll, when the readers of “ N. & Q.” will have 
an opportunity to be better acquainted with it. 

|| In page 362 of the above-quoted work of Du Cange 
(Familie Byzantine), under the inscription “ Arma alia 
Regum Paganorum et Saracenorum, aliorumque Prin- 
cipum, ex Codic. MS, Peiresciano,” is the description of 
the personal arms of the despots of Thessalonica and of 
Peloponnesus, who belonged to the family of Paleologus, 
in this manner :— 
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| 
A propos de la description des armoiries des 


empereurs Paléologues que 8S. A. R. le PRINCE 
RwopocaNAkIs a publiée dans son intéressante 
notice sur le vellum roll qu'il posséde, M. Jonn 
Woopwarp a émis une opinion paradoxale que 
nous ne saurions partager et qui nous semble in- 
admissible. 

Tous les anciens auteurs héraldiques disent 
que les armes de la ville et des empereurs de 
Constantinople, au temps des Paléologues, étaient 
une croix cantonnée de quatre B adossés. Favyn, 
dans son Théatre d' Lionneur (Paris, 1620, in-4°, 
tom. ii. p. 1514), dit: — 

‘ Frédéric, second du nom, eut & femme Marguerite, 
fille de Guillaume Paléologue, marquis de Montferrat, qui 
portait de Constantinople: de gueules, & la croix plaine 
Wor, cantonnée de quatre B, que nous disons fusils, adossez, 
du MeESINE Vad 


Aprés lui le jésuite Gilbert Devarennes, dans son 
Roy d Armes (Paris, 1635, in-fol. p. 249), ajoute 
cette explication des quatre B: “qui signifiaient 
jadis Basivevs, BaoiAéwy, BaoiAeiwy, BaciAevirvtwr, Roy 
des Roys, Régissant les Roys.” Petra Sancta, 
dans son livre Tesser@ gentilitie (Rome, 1638, 
in-fol. p. 250); Wulson de la Colombiére, dans 
la Science héroique (Paris, 1644, in-fol. p. 188), 
donnent aussi la méme interprétation, et leurs 
errements ont été suivis par tous les écrivains 
postérieurs, qui se sont occupés de la question. 

Cette origine des armes des Paléologues n’avait 
rien qui ne {ait trés-conforme aux usages du temps. 
On se servait fréquemment a la fin du moyen age 
d'initiales ou de lettres mystérieuses, appelées 
sigles, qui se placaient soit en légende, soit dans 
le milieu du sceau ou dans l'intérieur de l’écu. 
Une croix les séparait souvent comme dans les 
bulles des Papes, ott elle était cantonnée des 
lettres S. P. S. P.—Sanctus Petrus, Sanctus 
Paulus. Les dues de Savoie avaient adopté les 
quatre initiales F. E. R. T., qui s’expliquaient par 
ces mots: Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum Tenuit, devise dont 
ils ornérent le collier de l’ordre de 1’ Annonciade. 
Dans le champ du sceau de Frédéric III, roi de 
Sicile en 1306, étaient gravés les sigles .F. T.— 
Fredericus Tertius (Natalis de Wailly, Eléments 
de paléographie, tom. ii. p- 135). Le célébre 
8S. P. Q. R.—Senatus Populusque Romanus, n’a-t-il 
pas été depuis les temps anciens jusqu’a nos jours 
le monogramme des écussons romains? Les rois 
de Chypre de la maison de Lusignan, lorsqu’ils 
fondérent l’ordre de leur nom, ne lui donnérent-ils 
pas un collier formé de lacs d'amour entrelacés 
avec les lettres S et R, Securitas Regni ? 


“Le Roy de SALENIQUE: de Gueules di une croix d’Or 
entre quatre .... (B) d'Or. Thessalonice Despotarum 
ex gente Palwologorum Insignia.” 

“Le Roy de Romente: de Gueules & trois (fort? 4) 
lettres qu’on appelle B, d’Or; Paleologorum Insignia.” 

I may remark that in page 230 of the same work are 
engraved the Paleologian arms as described above. 


Philippe le Bon, duc de Bourgogne, lorsqu’il 
institua les chevaliers de la Toison d’or, ‘ee 
donna pour insignes un collier composé de lettres 
B, qui voulaient dire Bourgogne, et de cailloux 
étincelants qu’il avait pris pour symbole héral- 
dique. Le voisinage des cailloux et des sigles B 
donnérent l’idée d’appeler les derniers des briquets 
ou fusils, instruments d’acier qui servaient a faire 
jaillir le feu par son choc contre une pierre. 

Quoique cette explication toute naturelle con- 
corde parfaitement avec le systéme que 8. A. R. 
le PRINCE RHODOCANAKIS a suivi lui-méme & son 
tour, Monsieur WoopwarkpD a voulu chercher ail- 
leurs l’origine de ces quatre B ou fusils au moyen 
d’un paradoxe. 

Ces lettres, dit-il, sont blasonnées adossées, parce- 
qu'elles se tenaient jadis par le dos et qu’elles 
ne sont que le dédoublement d’une croix par- 
tageant l’écu réd en quatre quartiers G5, qui se 
sont graduellement transformés ou pervertis en 
deux B majuscules. Il fournit 4 l’appui de son 
assertion deux arguments principaux. 

1° [1 invoque l'expression héraldique adossés, 
qu'il semble ne pas bien comprendre; car cet ad- 
jectif ne s’applique pas a des figures qui se tien- 
nent par le dos comme les fréres siamois par le 
flanc, mais il indique la position de deux animaux 
qui se tournent le dos; de méme qu'on les appelle 
affrontés, quand ils se regardent. Pourrait-on 
dans ce dernier cas dire qu’ils se touchaient pri- 
mitivement par le front? Si l’on a mis les 
quatre B adossés dans les armes des Paléologues, 
c'est sans doute pour affecter une certaine élé- 
gance et pour rompre l’uniformité de ces quatre 
lettres, plantées comme des jalons. 

2° Il cite les armes des princes de Tarente, dont 
un quartier avait en effet une croix cantonnée de 
quatre besants d'argent, chargés chacun dune croia 
de sinople et dont une autre partition avait une 
croix potencée et cantonnée de quatre croisettes du 
méme (Généalogie des comtes de Flandre, p. 28; 
Jéréme Bara, Blason des Armoiries, Paris, 1638, 
in-fol. p. 155, et P. Anselme, tom. 1*, p. 412). 
Mais M. Woopwarp n’a pas fait attention que 
ces quatre besants chargés d'une croix avaient 
été adoptés postérieurement aux premiers empe- 
reurs Paléologues, lorsque Philippe de Sicile, 
prince de Tarente, fils de Charles le Boiteux, roi 
de Naples, et petit-fils de Charles d’Anjou, avait 
épousé, le 30 juillet 1313, Catherine, impératrice 
titulaire de Constantinople, fille de Charles de 
France, comte de Valois, et de Catherine de 
Courtenay, héritiére de l'empire d‘Orient, dont la 
maison avait pour armes trois besants, qui furent 
portés au nombre de quatre pour donner sans doute 
plus de symétrie et remplir les quatre cantons de 
la croix principale. Quant aux petites croix qui 
chargent les besants, ce fut une addition dictée 
par la pisté de ces seigneurs qui étaient allés 


| arracher les saints lieux des mains des infidéles. 
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Mais si les besants croisillés ne fournissent 
aucun argument sérieux, la croix potencée et can- 
tonnée de quatre croisettes, qui forme les armes de 
Jérusalem, est un argument contre l’opinion de 
Monsieur Woopwakpb, car elle démontre sura- 
bondamment l’usage en Orient et & cette époque 
de multiplier les croix dans les armciries. 

Enfin si les quatre B provenaient de dédouble- 
ment d'une croix primitive, comment et pourquoi 
serait-on venu en rétablir une nouvelle? Ce serait 
une superfétation dont nous ne comprendrions ni 
la cause ni l'utilité. A. Borer p'HAvTERIVE. 

Paris. 


PARISH REGISTERS. 
(4° S. iii. 63.) 

The statements in my former letter (ii. 611) 
were perfectly correct, being founded on the Act 
6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 86 “for registering Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England ” ; andG. W.M. 
was not justified in contradicting them, nor in re- 
peating his assertions without proof. 


! 


been baptised, either at church or at a Roman 
Catholic or nonconformist chapel, the parents wil} 
register the birth in that name; so also if the 
parents have decided on the name, but have not 
had the child baptised. If the parents cannot 
decide on a name, or if they have the child bap- 


| tised by a name different to that previously given 


to the registrar, it only remains for them to pro- 
cure from the officiating minister a certificate * of 
the baptism in the form of schedule G of the Act, 
and which such minister is bound by the twenty- 


| fourth section to give on demand for one shilling, 
| and deliver the same with another shilling to the 


I do not suppose, nor have I said anything to 


induce anyone else to suppose, that the register of 
a birth and the register of a baptism are the sane. 
The register of a baptism is simply a record that 
on a certain day a certain child was baptised by a 
certain name. It is a record of a religious rite, 
and cannot be received as evidence of anything 
else—not even of the date or place of birth, if 
inserted. The register of a birth is a civil record, 
and comprises numerous important particulars, as 
follows : — 

Col. 1. The date and place of the birth. 

‘ 


otherwise. 
. The sex, 
. The father’s name and surname. 
. The mother’s name, and married and maiden sur- 
names. 
. The father’s rank or profession. 
. The informant’s signature, description, and resi- 
dence. 
8. The date of the registration of the birth. 
9. The registrar's signature. 

10. (the last). The child's baptismal name, if added 

after registration of the birth. 

None of these particulars are ever “ wrongfully 
and illegally extorted from the parents by the 
local registrar,” as wrongfully stated by the “ parish 
priest,” W. H.S. There is not the slightest ne- 
cessity for doing so, as the law (the Act aforesaid) 
requires and empowers the registrar to ask for 
and to record all the above-mentioned particulars 
within a certain time, free of expense, and renders 
it compulsory on the parents, &c., on such request, 
to furnish such particulars, and to sign the re- 
gister. 

With regard to the child’s name, I will here 


registrar, who will thereupon enter such baptismal 
name in the last column (10) of the entry of the 
birth. 

There are great numbers of persons who are 
neither “Jews, Turks, Infidels, Heretics,” not 
Established Churchmen, but good Christians, who 
conscientiously object to infant baptism, or to any 


| baptism at all. These invariably name their chil- 
| dren on registering the births. 


I never heard of a person naming himself. It 
is generally understood that it is done for him by 
his parents at the font or otherwise, before he is 
old enough to be consulted in the matter. 

I should like to know upon what authority a 
clergyman can refuse to edieumaien the marriage 


| of one of his parishioners who is unbaptised. I 


know he can refuse to bury an unbaptised person, 
and that it has been done occasionally, but fol- 
lowed by great scandal, and a reprimand from the 
bishop ; for such intolerance will not be tolerated 


| in these days. 


2. The child’s name, if any given to it in baptism or 


| sufficient. 


G. W. M. doubts if I ever heard of a clergy- 
man preventing a child’s name being entered in 
the register of the birth. I can assure him that I 
have not only heard of numerous such cases, but of 
clergymen preventing any register of the birth at 
all, and wrongfully and untruly telling the parents 
it was unnecessary, as the register of baptism was 
In such cases the local registrar is per- 


| fectly justified in exposing the falsehoods, and 


state fully, for the benefit, not only of G. W. M. | 


and W. H. S., but of others, that if the child has 


explaining the law to the parents. To such an 
extent has opposition to the law been carried in 
some instances by those who, as the counsel said, 
ought to have known better, that the government 
has been obliged to institute proceedings against 
parents, and to prosecute to conviction, as a warn- 
ing to others not to break the law. In the ac- 
counts of one of these prosecutions, I observed 
that the clergyman of the parish was one of the 
sureties for the prisoners. A significant fact this! 
At another trial, a clergyman considered it incum- 
bent on him to explain a handbill he had had 
affixed to his church doors, and which the prisoner 


* Not a certified copy of an entry in the register of 
baptisms which may or may not have been made, and is 


occasionally omitted altogether. 
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stated had induced him to refuse to register his 
child’s birth. 

In the accounts of most of the trials, it does 
not require much penetration to see that the pri- 
soners were instigated to break the law by mem- 
bers of the Established Church. I also am a 
member of that church, but not a bigoted one, I 
ho pe. 

W. H. S. will see from the foregoing that his 
caution was not only totally unnecessary, but 
improper and unwarranted. Where can he have 
been living for the last thirty-one-and-a-half 
years to be so unacquainted with an Act passed 
to affect, two or three times at least, every in- 
dividual born in England or Wales since June 
30, 1837 ? We Ek We Se 

IRON GATES NEAR CHORLEY. 
(4* S, iii. 146.) 

There is a Cheshire legend known as the “ Iron 
Gates” or the “ Wizard of Alderley Edge,” which 
is a district adjoining the village of Chorley, 
Cheshire. At Monksheath, in the parish of 
Alderley, about two miles and a half from Chor- 
ley, there is an inn with the sign representing the 
legend—a pair of iron gates thrown open at the 
entrance to a cavern, the wizard standing in front, 
and a farmer kneeling at his feet and holding the 
bridle of a white horse. 

The following account of the tradition is copied 
from a small book compiled some years since by 
a member of the noble family of Stanley of Al- 
derley :— 

“ A farmer from Mobberley, mounted on a milk-white 
horse, was crossing the heathy heights of Alderley on his 
way to Macclesfield, his errand being to sell the animal on 
which he rode. He had reached a spot now known as the 
* Thieves’ Hole,’ and wasthinking, as he slowly rode along, 
upon the profitable bargain which he hoped to make, 
when he was startled by the sudden appearance of an old 
man, tall, and somewhat strangely clad in a dark and 
flowing garment. The old man, in a commanding tone, 
bade him stop; told him that he knew the errand upon 
which he was bent, and tendered him a price for his 
horse, which the farmer refused, not thinking it sufficient. 

“*Go, then, on to Macclesfield,’ said the old man, ‘ but 
mark my words, vou will not sell the horse ; no purchaser 
will appear. Should you find my words come true, meet 
me here this evening, and I will buy your horse.’” 

The farmer laughed at the old man’s prophecy 
that he would not find a purchaser for so fine a 
horse, but willingly promised to meet him if he 
should fail. On then to the fair at Macclesfield 
he went. To his great surprise and still greater 
disappointment, though all admired, none were 
found to buy his beautiful horse; and accordingly, 
in somewhat lowered spirits, the farmer turned his 
steps homewards, not much relying on the strange 
old man’s promise. As he approached the hollow 
part of the road before mentioned, there, seated on 


& stone and wrapt in his dark mantle, he saw the | 
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mysterious old man who had accosted him in the 
morning. The farmer checked his horse’s pace 
and began to consider the question of how far it 
might be prudent to deal with a perfect stranger 
in so lonely a place, and one too that bore no 
good name. Ilowever, before he had time to act 
upon this consideration, the old man rose from his 
seat and stood beside him. “Follow me,” he 
said, and silently led the way by the Seven Firs, 
the Golden Stone by Stormy Point, and Saddle 
Bole. They passed still silently on, when, just 
as the wondering farmer was beginning to think 
he would rather not go any further, the old man 
abruptly paused, and the horseman fancied he 
heard a horse’s neigh underground. It was re- 
peated, and stretching: forth his arm, the old man 
(who now seemed of more than mortal stature to 
the affrighted rider) touched the rock with a 
wand, and immediately there arose a ponderous 
pair of iron gates. With a sound like thunder 
the gates flew open; the horse reared bolt upright; 


| the terrified farmer fell on his knees, and prayed 





the wondrous man to spare his life. “ Fear 
nothing,” quoth the wizard, “but enter boldly, 
and behold the sight which no mortal eye has 
ever yet looked upon.” 

They went into the cave. In a long succession 
of caverns, the farmer saw a countless number of 
men and horses, the latter all milk-white, fast 
asleep. Inthe innermost cavern heaps of treasure 
were piled up on the ground. From these glit- 
tering heaps the old man bade the farmer take 
the price he desired for his horse. Then again 
the old man spoke : — 

“ You see these men and horses; the number was not 
complete, vour horse was wanted to make it so. Remem- 
ber my words—there will come a day when these men and 
horses, awakening from their enchanted slumber, will 
descend into the plain, decide the fate of a great battle, 
and save their country. This shall be when George the 
son of George shall reign, Go home in safety; leave your 
horse with me. No harm will befall you, but hencefor- 
ward no mortal eye will ever look upon the ‘ Iron Gates.’ 
Begone!” 

I think this will be the legend your corre- 
spondent alludes to as represented in the signboard 
of an inn near Chorley. Hi. D. 


Two (metrical) versions of this tradition will 
be found in Major Egerton Leigh’s Ballads and 
Legends of Cheshire (Longmans & Co, 1867). Mr. 
Lewis mistook the county in saying that the 
public-house with the sign of “ The Iron Gates” 
stood near Chorley, Lancashire. It stood, and 
still stands, at a place called Monksheath, between 
two and three miles from Chorley (more com- 
monly called Alderley Edge) in Cheshire; and 
as it is only a few minutes’ walk from the entrance 
to Lord Stanley of Alderley’s domain, the idea 


| suggests itself that Mr. Lewis may have been on 


a visit to the late Sir John Stanley when he 
heard the story. The old signboard was blown 
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down in a violent gale only two weeks ago. The 

painting is a good deal defaced by age and expo- 

sure, but it appears to represent the wizard 

standing enveloped in flame, and brandishing a 

sword before the gates which the farmer and his 

white steed are approaching. C. W. M. 
Alderley Edge 





The scene of the legend of the Iron Gates is at 
Alderley, near Chorley, Cheshire. It is well 
known in this neighbourhood, and an account of 
it may be found in a little book called Alderley 
Edge, and its Neighbourhood. Two versions of 
the legend may also be found in Major Egerton 
Leigh's interesting and valuable collection of 
ballads, called Ballads and Legends of Cheshire, 
1867. If Mr. Jackson will furnish me with his 
address, I shall be happy to lend him my copy 
of Alderley Edge, and its Neighbourhood. 

G. W. Napier. 


Chorley, Cheshire. 





I beg to refer Mr. Jackson to an interesting 
article by my friend Mr. W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L., 


in The Reliquary for October last, where he will | 


find at length the “Legend of the Iron Gates,” 
and several parallel traditions connected with 
various places, English and foreign. 
only another name for the place more generally 
known as Alderley, or Alderley Edge, in Cheshire, 
not Lancashire. There still exists there a public- 
house with the sign of the “Iron Gates,” and 
another named the “Wizard,” also taken from 
the legend. C. W. Sutton. 
140, Lower Moss Lane, Hulme. 


“OSSA INFERRE LICEBIT.” 
(4 S. ii. 467, 610; iii, 153.) 


Will you allow me to say a little more on the 
subject of these three words? Mr, Bares’s reply 
to my question interested me much, and, I think, 
points to their meaning. 

It was natural for your correspondent QuEEN’s 
GARDENS to suggest that I should have given the 
whole inscription. I did not do so because, on 
the monumental stone at Mayence, the words 
stand by themselves on a line below the epitaph, 
and therefore I considered them to be some sort 
of general formulary. But what I omitted Mr. 
Price (4 §, iii. 153) has supplied from Mr. 
Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua. In the in- 
scription as given by Mr. Smith the three words 
are in the body of the epitaph, so to speak. This 
variation from the position I assign to them arises, 
no doubt, from the circumstance that Mr. R. 
Smith has either seen, or become acquainted by 
an engraving with, another monument to the 
memory of the same M, Cvlius, originally in the 


Chorley is | 


’ 
| Museum of Antiquities at Cleves, and transferred 
in the year 1820 to the museum at Bonn. This 
monument, of a more ornate character than the 
one at Mayence, was found some time previous to 
the year 1667 at Birten, a village near Xanten on 
the lower Rhine, close to the remains of Castra 
Vetera—the very camp whence Varus led forth 
his legions on their disastrous expedition. It has 
been engraved by Teschenmacher, and described 
by Buggenhagen, local antiquaries ; and probably 
at one time excited great interest, as the account 
in German of the antiquities of Xanten, from 
which I am taking these particulars, calls it 
“das weltberiihmte Celische cenotaphium ”—the 
world-renowned Crelian cenotaph. 

In addition to the terms of the epitaph given 
by Mr. R. Smith, the version in my book calls 
him “ Lto” (Legato)—the title, according to Lem- 
priere, given to the commander of a legion; and 
to confirm the supposition that this was his rank, 
I may supplement the description of his person 
by adding that he holds in his right hand a com- 
mander’s staff. On each side of his head is a 
smaller uncovered head: the one termed, beneath 
the bracket supporting it, “M. Celius, M. L. 
Privatus”; the other, “M. Celius, M. L. Thia- 
minus”; representing probably his two freedmen, 
who may have fallen in the battle with him. 

What can be the meaning of “Thiaminus”? 
Perhaps an adjective formed from the native 
place or country of the freedman. 

I conclude with the words of Boxhorn, a Ger- 
man commentator on Tacitus, speaking of this 
same cenotaph :— 

“ Interim cxsorum manibus statim post ipsam cladem 
cenotaphia alibi in Germania ab amicis suis dedicata, 
quorum illustre unum superioribus annis in agro Clivensi 
eo in loco quo vetera fuisse creduntur effossum vidi et 
antiquitatis causa hic describo,” 

F. C. WItkryson. 

Lymington. 


CROSS-LEGGED EFFIGIES AND THE CRUSADES. 
(4 §S. ii. 588 et ante; iii. 40, 113.) 

I should not venture‘to prolong this, but for some 
new heresies propounded by Mr. Irvine. He com- 
placently infers that many errors may now be found 
in Lord Hailes’ writings, by, I presume, the dwarfs 
perched on the shoulders of that great critic. So 
far from this, it is thought that Lord Hailes’ slips 
may be counted on the fingers. I should back 
his lordship, as an authority, against Tytler any 
day—even giving the latter the advantage of the 
additional new lights thrown on the subjects 
whereon the former treated. Tytler, though in 
his way laborious enough, was fat from deep; 
and, as the first volume of his History of Scotland 
shows (passim), was most disrespectful to Lord 
Hailes regarding matters in which the judge took 
different views. For this he was deservedly 
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yebuked by another critic of the Hailes’ school, 
Mr. Riddell, in terms which are commended to the 
attention of Mr. Irvine. (See Rep’y to the Par- 
tition of the Lennox, pp. 124-5.) 

That gentleman is sad!y wrong in etymology. 
He is challenged to prove that Laudon, Laudonia 
or Loudon, ever aeant any district but Lothian, 
or that this name was ever applied to Liddesdale. 
This last territory was never known in any charter 
or chronicle except as Vallis de Lydal, or Lidalis- 
daile, i.e. the Valley of Liddal. The examples 
cited by him involve a strange topographical 
blunder. “ East Fenton, in Laudonia,” is within 
afew miles of Dirleton, in Haddingtonshire, and, as 
the crow flies, at least sixty miles distant from the 
famous Castle of Hermitage, the chief messuage 
of the lordship of Liddesdale. ‘‘ Coldynhame, in 
Laudonia,” is in Berwickshire, and nearly as far 
off. Both places are undoubtedly within the 
bounds of ancient Lothian, and not in Liddesdale, 
and such a gross mistake cannot be allowed to 
pass. 

Nor does Mr. Invine improve his position as 
the historian of the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire 
by admitting that, when so engaged, he made no 
use of the well-known edition of Barbour’s Bruce 
by Dr. Jamieson—a work by no means rare, and 
attainable in any London library — contenting 
himself with some inferior early copy, possibly 
not even Pirkerton’s, the only one of value before 
that of Jamieson. Should a new edition of the 
History of the Upper Ward ever be called for, I 
would counsel the author to pay close attention 
to Dr. Jamieson’s text and notes. He will also 
find that the connection of the Douglases with 
Liddesdale is pretty clearly brought out in 
Origines Parochiales Scotia (art. “* Castletown’’), 
and thus save himself some trouble in looking up 
authorities, as he contemplates. 

Though my style, I trust, falls far below the 
Ritsonian standard, yet Mr. Irvine will excuse 
my saying that his wilful persistence in defend- 
ing manifest errors fully warrants sharp correc- 
tion; and being of opinion that this perhaps 
enlivens otherwise dry discussion, I have not the 
slightest objection to be repaid in my own coin 
if I give occasion. 

With every respect for his labours and re- 
searches in Scottish antiquities, Mr. Irvine's 
zeal is sometimes not quite according to know- 
ledge. ANGLO-Scotvs. 

Observing in the Universal Catalogue of Books 
of Art the following entry— 

“ Canvana (RAFFAELLE).—Collezione di monumenti e 
lapidi sepolcrali dei Militi Gerosolimitani. Fol. Malta 
(1888). B.M. 

I lost no time in looking up the book in the 
Museum. Two of the knights are represented as 


recumbent figures, viz., Fr. Giovanni de Valetta, 
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and the forty-third grand-master, Fr. Fillippo de 
Villers-Lisle-Adam, of the French Langue — 
neither of these are cross-legged. On the monu- 
ment of Antonio Lores, Pl. 47, the figure bend- 
ing over the urn is certainly cross-legged, but it 
is not a personal but a poetical one. It is a 
female, most probably Bellona, and the attitude 
a mere sculptor’s pose. 
Grorce Vere Irvine. 
SERGEANTS. 
(4" §, iii. 156.) 

Your valued correspondent Mr. Irvine will, E 
hope, excuse me for pointing out a few inaccu- 
racies in What he states. I have before me the 
printed trial of Andrew Hardie at Stirling, in 
1520, for high treason, and to it I refer (taken in 
shorthand by Mr. C. J. Green). 

l. It is a mistake to say that the trials for 
high treason, in connection with the Bonnymuir 
skirmish, were the first which had occurred in 
Scotland since the law of treason had been made 
the same in that country asin England. In 1794 
Watt and Downie were tried and convicted at Edin- 
burgh for high treason, and Watt was executed 
conformably to his sentence. Many living per- 
sons remember well his being drawn in a hurdle 
from the castle to the place of execution: the 
hangman sitting opposite to him, with the axe 
pointed to him, with which he was decapitated 
after being hanged till he was dead. 

“ The cases of Watt and Downie (savs the Lord Presi- 
dent, Hardie’s Trial, p. 13) are, 1 believe, the only trials 
for treason which have taken place in Scotland since the 
Union.” 

2. The first objection made by Lord Jeffrey 
was not to the array of the jury, but to a very 
different matter. Mr. Sergeant (afterwards Baron) 
Hullock appeared as leading counsel for the crown ; 
and Jeffrey pleaded that it was a Scotch court, 
in which no English barrister was entitled to ap- 
pear; but the objection was repelled. 

3. There was only one objection to the array of 
the jury, founded on the alleged incompetency 
and want of qualification of the sheriff of the 
county to return the list of jurymen. It was also 
repelled. 

4, Nothing whatever appears in the trial as to 
the “poll” mentioned by Mr. Irvine; and I 
take leave to question whether that is, as he 
says, a technical term in the law of Scotland. 
No mention of it whatever is made in the very 
copious index to the latest edition of Baron 
Hume’s work on our Criminal Law. 

In connection with the use of the title “ Ser- 
geant,” as applied to both legal and military 
officers, it is said that Sergeant Talfourd, having 


| on one occasion landed at Granton Pier, near 


| 


Edinburgh, from a London steamer, committed 
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A l 
his portmanteau to an old porter to be carried to 


the neighbouring hotel. His name, “ Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd,” was pasted on it, and observed 
by the porter, to whom the learned gentleman 
offered payment for his trouble, but was met with 
the reply : “ Na, na, sir, I winna tak’ a penny frae 
you; and you're very welcome, for I was aince ¢ 
sergeant like yersell.” a. 
Edinburgh. 





I must ask leave to correct your learned corre- 
spondent Mr. Irvine in one particular. He says 
“sergeants-at-law are counsel who are bound to 
act for the crown.” This is true of the Queen's 
ancient sergeant and of the Queen’s sergeants, but 
not of the rest. It is a most interestiff circum- 
stance in connection with that ancient and honour- 
able degree, that the sergeants-at-law are sworn 
to serve, not the Queen, but “the Queen's people 
in their cavses, and truly to counsel them that 
they be retained with, after their cunning.” It 
was in connection with this function of theirs, as 
popular advocates, that they enjoyed till a very 
recent period the right of sole audience in the 
Court of Common Pleas. I do not think the idea 
of substitution is conveyed, as Mr. Irvine sug- 
gests: “sergeant-at-law” is merely a translation 
of serviens-ad-legem. The older title was serviens 
narrator —“ sergeant-countor.” 

Spelman supposes the coif of the sergeants (now 
represented by a black patch on the wig) to have 
been originally adopted to hide the tonsure in the 
case of those priests who practised the common 
law, notwithstanding the canonical prohibition to 
do so. 

The coif is pinned on to the wig when the ser- 
geant is sworn; a ceremony that takes place in 
the private room of the Lord Chancellor. A very 
distinguished judge had to be made sergeant not 
long ago on his elevation to the bench, but the 
robe-maker had omitted to send a coif. Its place 
was occupied, pro hac vice, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s penwiper! How this would have shocked 
the judges who in 1625 decided, after a formal 
argument, that the ceremony of creating sergeants 
ought to be performed in solemn manner, and no 
part of the ritual or robes is to be dispensed with ! 

Jos J. Banpwett Worxkarp, M.A. 





This word certainly comes to us from the French 
sergent, modified from the Latin serviens, which 
term seems to have been applied at first to all 
servants of the crown on account of the servitium 
or service rendered by them, and not as substi- 
tutes, as supposed by your correspondent GrorcE 
Vere Irvine. For instance, the sergeant-surgeon, 
sergeant-porter, sergeant-trumpeter, and other 
sergeants of the royal household, were the chiefs 
of their rank. 





(4S. 111, Manca 13, 69, 








With respect to the coif worn by sergeants-at- 
law, the remarks of Dr. Pegge on this subject in 
his Curialia (part v. p. 11) are worth reading. 

Sergeants in the army were not so named from 
the “idea of substitution.” Your correspondent 
above quoted states that, “during the existence 
of the old infantry formation ”—a somewhat un- 
certain period, but which from the “ bayonet 
charge” must have been subsequent to 1680— 
“ the captain of infantry was placed in the centre 
of the front rank of his company; but as he was 
only armed with a sword when a bayonet charge 
was ordered, his covering sergeant with his spon- 
toon took his place.” 

Now captains of companies were, and are, al- 
ways on the flank in charging; and all officers of 
foot were armed with half-pikes until 1743, when 
they were ordered to exchange them for “ espon- 
tons,” and these were used in the British army 
till 1786, when “espontoons [were] to be laid 
aside and swords to be used.” (Mackinnon, Cold- 
stream Guards, ii. 30.) 

The regimental rank, however, of sergeant was 
recognised in the army some one hundred and 
fifty years before the above date, 1680. 

8. D. Scort. 





The term sergeant is as old as the Conqueror, 
The office of conteurs, or countors, who in his reign 
were principally employed to plead in his courts, 
was’ treated as a “sergeanty in gross,” and they 
were appointed by him and his successors by 
royal mandate or writ: the form of which, as 
near as may be, is adopted to the present time. 
In the earlier times they appear to have been 
called “Servientes Regis ad Legem,” while the 
Curia Regis constituted one entire court; but 
now that title is only applied to those who, having 
been previously called by writ to the degree of 
sergeant-at-law, are specially appointed by letters 
patent to transact the king’s business. This they 
continued to do long before attorneys or solici- 
tors-general were appointed, which did not take 
place till about the reign of Edward I. as to 
attorneys-general, and till the reign of Edward IV. 
as to solicitors-general ; and it was not till the reign 
of George III. that the latter officers acquired 
the precedence. (See Manning’s Serviens ad Legem, 
Preface, ix.) D. 8. 





A correction is needed in this article. He who 
wears the coif, i. e. the man of the gown, spells 
his title “serjeant”; he of the sword, on the 
other hand, is “ sergeant” —with a g. 

W. J. Bernyarp SMITE. 
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Crericat Kxreuts (4" 8. 
correct one or two errors in the article thus 
headed. 1. Rev. Thomas Temple was not a 
clerical knight, nor entitled to be called . Rev.,” 
having lived and died a layman. 2. The Temple 
who was Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
Sir William (not Richard). He was sworn Provost 
Nov. 14, 1609; Master in Chancery and M.P. for 
the University 1613; knighted 1622; died Jan. 
15, 1626-7. James H. Topp, D.D. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


Bézrqve (4 S. iii. 80, 157.)—In the American 
Cardplayer, published by Dick and Fitzgerald of 
New York, it is stated that the game of Bézique 
is supp sed to have originated in Sweden, where 
it is said to have been invented by a poor German 
schoolmaster called Gustave Flaker, and named 
Flakernuhle. From Sweden the game passed to 
Germany, and was called Penuchle, and is known 
among Germans in America as Peanukle. The 
name of Bézique is said to have been given to it 
by the French, and the game is stated to be a 
yariation of “Cing Cents,” and to have borrowed 
somewhat from the game of “ Marriage.” 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


“Responsio ” (4 S., iii. 156.) —I beg to refer 
Mr. Tew to Cic. De Or. iii. 54, 207. Also to 
Quint. ix. 1, 35. A. B. Mesa. 


Pravtvs’s “Trucurentus ” (4 §. iii, 127.)— 
The corrupt line as given by your correspondent 
(True. Act ii. sc. 1, line 1: — 

“Ha ha he! Hercle quievi, quia introivit odium ; tandem 
sola sum,” 
is now read (Naudet, Paris, 1852)— 
“ Ha, ha, ha, ecere! quievi,” &c. 
In the version of Limiers— 

“Ah! ah! ah! me voila, ma foi, bien soulagée! l’ob- 
jet de mon aversion est entré la-dedans, et je me trouve 
seule enfin.” (Compare 2nd Act, ii. 58.) 

The reading he ecere is considered to have led to 
the erroneous hercle. Ina note on the passage, 
Palmerius states that both Varro and Aul. Gellius 
(xi. vi.) deny— 

“Usquam apud idoneum scriptorem reperiri, aut, me- 
hercle, feminam dicere ; aut, mecastor, virum ; et nefarium 
id ac peculiare adeo fuisse, quia feminw Ilerculaneo sa- 
crificio abstinerent, viri Eleusinis initiis.” 

Proof of which may be found in this play : — 
First act, ii. 65, 73. Second act, i. 28; 1i. 7, 12, 
36, 60: iii. 6, 8; iv. 6, 17, 19, 68, 73, 76; v. 28; 
vi. 22, 42; vii. 30, 37, 52, 59. Third act, ii. 11. 
Fourth act, ii. 46; iii. 40; iv. 9,26, 34,39. Fifth 
act, i. 6, 16, 53, 57, 74. In the twenty-ninth line 


of the last scene, Hercle, vero serio? is put in the 
mouth of Phronesium, instead of Stratophanes, in 
all the editions I have consulted. 

T. J. Bucxton. 
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iii. 204.) — May I | Ter Cauptne Fors (4 §S. iii. 126.)\—The 


words “come Plutarco, seguendo Aristide Mi- 
lesio,” of Francis Daniele, refer to Plutarch’s 


| Historical Parallels (vii. 215-253, Reiske), where 


this Aristides is several times mentioned. He 
was of Miletus, and acquired high repute by a 
history of Sicily, another of Persia, and by me- 
moirs of Italy; but he disgraced himself by his 
Milesiacs, wherein he describes the profligacy of 
Miletus, one of the most corrupt towns of Ionia. 
(Life of Crassus, iii. 492; Arrian, ad Epist. 433 B; 
Panthéon lit., “ Plutarque,” ii. 40, 45.) I cannot 
find any further trace of the Storia della Guerra, 
by a brother of F. Daniele; but I would suggest 
to Mr. Ramace that on application to the keeper 
of the Vatican he may learn if the work of 
Aristides on Italy is in that library. Plutarch, 
according to F. Daniele, preferred Aristides as an 
historian to Livy, but this I beg leave to doubt. 
Certainly Plutarch quotes Livy without eulogy ; 
and the above histories are several times men- 
tioned by him, but only in his Moralia. The 
bopxotvras Kavdivas he explains as témos crevéra- 
ros (vii. 219). His Milescacs were translated into 
Latin by L. Cornelius Sisenna (Ovid, 7'rist. ii. 
415, 414, 445, 444; Lucian, Amor. i.) He must 
be considered an important man in the present 
age, for he was the first person who wrote a 
novel. T. J. Bucxton. 
Tue Brocas (4" §. iii. 175.) — A different de- 
rivation of the name is given in the Annals of 
Windsor than that of my lamented friend Mr. 
ASHPITEL. In the reign of Richard IT. Sir Ber- 
nard Brocas held lands in New and Old Windsor, 
Clewer Bray, &c.; and it is from him that the 
name of the meadow is said to be derived. Sir 
Bernard was beheaded in the reign of Henry IV., 
and his estates were forfeited to the crown, but 
were afterwards regranted to his son. One of the 
manors was called Clewer Brocas. Is there any 
proof of the name existing before the time of this 
Sir B. Brocas ? C. B. T. 


Thad not the good fortune to see my name- 
sake Mr. ASHPITEL’s note on this subject; and 
if it be not quite out of order to substitute an 
editorial reply, I would put in a plea for the ill- 
used badger, the broc, or brock; in my opinion 
the word is here used in the plural, as it appears 
in Dr. Bosworth’s Dictionary, i. e. Broc-es; it 
means, therefore, the badger’s home or meadow. 

A. & 

Fintvs ANTE Patrem (4" §, iii. 35, 91.) —The 
replies to this query are, I think, erroneous; the 
plant to which this name appertains justly is the 
Colchicum autumnale. It flowers in September, 


produces leaves the following spring, when the 
seed-vessel, which has remained under ground 
since the preceding autumn, appears, and growing 
Thus to a 


with the leaves ripens about June. 
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| 
superficial observer the seed, or child, comes be- 


fore the parent, or flower. The flowers of so 
many plants precede the leaves that this would 
hardly warrant the cognomen. I am ignorant of 
any other English plant having a claim to the 
name. R. M. 

Wells, 

Rosert Burns (4" §. iii. 171.) —It is clear 
that as these lines bear date “1798 ” they do not 
belong to the Robert Burns, who died—as it seems 
needful to state—July 21, 1796. As for the 
“ring” of Burns in them, I will only say “ not 
the faintest echo” can I catch. Burns being the 
subject of this “ note,” I may as well protest 
herein against the ascription of the wretched 
doggrel on the “ Potato” recently furnished to 
your pages by Dr. C. R. Tarr to him. I have 
not just now access to my collection of such books, 
but [am pretty sure that the “ Potato” rhymes 
will be found in a volume of kindredly poor verse 
by one Tait (curiously enough), who during our 
bard’s life published certain atrocious attacks on 
him ; or if not in Tait’s rubbishy book, search may 
be made in Sillar’s or Lapraik's “ Poems” (?) Of 
this I am confident, that many years ago I read 
the “ Potato” lines in print. They were quite 
familiar to me when I came on them in “ N. & Q.” 
Unfortunately I neglected Captain Cuttle’s advice. 

A. B. G. 


Toe Bort (4* S. iii. 59, 138.) — The white 
cattle at Chartley, the property of Lord Ferrars, 
are I believe identical with those at Hamilton 
Park; ¢. e. they have black horns and muzzles. 
I have tried in vain to come across the former, 
but I once got within fifty yards of a herd of some 
sixty of the Hamilton beasts, and very “ kittle 
cattle” they seemed to be. I heard last year in 
Stafford, however, that Lord Tankerville, after 
having seen the herds both at Chartley and Ha- 
milton, claimed precedence for his own at Chil- 
lingham, as being the true representatives of the 
ancient European bison. Their horns, I under- 
stand, are of a light colour, and their muzzles 
pink. W. J. Bernnarp Sita. 


“Chartley” is an evident mistake or misprint 
for Chatelherault. Chatelherault is a chateau or 
banqueting house, built after the model of the 
citadel of Chatelherault, in Poitou. It is about a 
mile and a half south from the town of Hamilton. 
It overlooks the valley of the river Avon, beyond 
which the forest of Cadzon, the home of the 
ancient breed of white cattle, stretches away to 
north and west. The birth of a black calf is still 
reckoned an ominous portent around the country 
side. R. T. Scort. 

Cetrsacy PuntsHep (4" S. ii. 274.)—Perhaps 
the best explanation of this is to give a short ex- 
tract from one of the Orders in Council made at 
Maidstone in 1568: 


“Every young man that liveth idly in the town ang 
not using his art, shall pay to the Chamber sixpence for 
every day, and his body to be arrested to pay the same 
immediately, or else to be imprisoned by the Mayor unti] 
he reform himself,” 

The same order to apply to unmarried women 
out of service and under the age of forty years, 
I think it hardly possible that a corporation was 
competent to deal with celibacy at all; they 
might to a great extent by this order guard 
against dishonesty of the first, and immorality 
of the second parties above mentioned. : 

GEORGE Bepo, 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


SENTRY-FIELDs (4 S. iii. 147.) — At Moreton 
Hampstead, co. Devon, is a large field adjoining 
the church ; it is called the Sentry-field. It is part 
of the glebe, and also a place of recreation for the 
inhabitants. A question was lately raised respect- 
ing their right, and the Earl of Devon attended a 
meeting in Moreton to hear the particulars of the 
dispute. It was proved that it once had the right 
of sanctuary, and for some hundred or more years 
has been free to the townspeople. He confirmed 
it to them, and gave a handsome seat, to which 
two others have been added. It is on a deep 
slope, there are two pathways across it, and three 
springs in it. One is reputed good for weak eyes, 
One is called St. Andrew’s Well. The church 
itself is dedicated to St. Andrew. FELIS. 


At Canterbury “there was a very ancient arch 
corruptly called the Centry Gate, as parting the 
cemetery of the laity from that of the monks and 
the garden of the convent, or perhaps from the 
sanctuary to which it led.” (Gostling, p. 109.) 
The position of this gate, until its removal, may 
be seen in Dart, p.1. The bare suggestion of 
sanctuary is gratuitous, for centry is a corruption 
of cemetery, as easy as those of dortor for dormi- 
tory, sexton for sacristan, or fratry for fraternity. 
The Rites of Durham set all question at rest: 
“ The scenctorie-garth where all the mounks was 
buried,” ‘ the cemetery commonly called the 
centry-garth,” with the varieties of “ centory- 
garth,” “centorie-garth,” “ centrie-garth,” “sen- 
tuarie-garth,” “sentory-garth.” The latter forms 
are likely enough to suggest to the unwary the 
idea of sanctuary. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Cave Lamp (4* §S. iii. 104, 160.) — I scarcely 


| think the question asked by F. H. K. is yet 


answered. It is always with diffidence that I 
venture to differ from Mr. W. W. Skrat’s view 
in reference to questions of derivation ; but in this 
case, having a long time since formed a different 
opinion myself, I take leave to state it. I think 
the fundamental idea in cade, as generally used ia 
the North of England—and I may observe that 


| cade lamb is assigned by Halliwell to the north— 
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is not coddled or petted, but tame. Thus in South 
Lincolnshire cattle that come readily to the hand, 
are quite tame, and easily approached, are called 
cady, animals that are characterised by the opp I= 
site quality being called shan. Chis last also is 
quoted as a north word by Halliwell, and is, I 
believe, directly referrible, in both its senses as 
an adjective, to Sw. and Sw.-D. shend, to run 
away, to start aside as if with fright. In the 
same way I had, when cade came under my atten- 
tion some four or five years since, referred it to 
D. kaad, lively, frisky, bold—a word, says Mol- 
bech, used principally in connection with animals: 
en kaad hest, a cade horse; en kaad qvie, a cade 
wve (heifer). So also in the Sw. dialects, kdt hdst,a 
cade horse; fol’n d katr, s@ ja menar ja inté kan 
halléin, the foal is so cade I doubt I can’t hold it; 
while Rietz, in saying that Sw.-D. hdd, kat is 
chiefly used of horses, calves, and other creatures 
given to frisk and play, merely translates into 


Swedish Aasen’s remark touching Norse két. 
Spirited, frisky, playful, then bold, then tame, 


seems to be the sequence of ideas. And any one 
who has seen, as is constantly to be seen, how the 
cade lamb from being the pet becomes the plague, 
nay, the tyrant of the kitchen, if not made “ house- 
lamb” of in due time, or how the cade calf un- 
ceremoniously knocks the dairymaid over (in the 
last exploit of the sort I heard of—only yesterday 
—the mistress herself was upset), will not ex- 
perience much difficulty in tracing the connection 
between saucy boldness and tameness in cade 
lambs or wyes. J.C. ATKINSON. 

Danby in Cleveland. 

Tae Prerrx “Or” (4% 8. iii. 147.) —This pre- 
fix I consider to represent the alder-tree, for Otte, 
in German, means the alder-tree = Ottenbaum. 

T. J. Buckton. 

Mretine Eyvesrows (4" §, iii. 184.)—In Ten- 
nyson’s poem (72) it is said that the compliment 
of Paris to (Enone, ascribing to her “‘ the charm 
of married brows,” means that they actually met. 
But it is so repugnant to our notions, that in my 
version I ventured to slur it over a little, and 
wrote “ frontis amcenam juncturam.”’ 





LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Ballads from MSS. Vol. I. Part I. Ballads of the 
Condition of England in Henry VIII.’s and Edward 
VI's Reigns (including the State of the Clergy, Monks, 
and Friars); on Wolsey and Anne Boleyn. Edited by 
F. J. Furnivall, M.A. (Printed for the Ballad So- 


ciety.) 
Ballads from MSS. Vol. II. Part I, The Poore Man's 
Pittance. By Richard Williams. (Printed for the 


Ballad Society.) 
The announcement that a Society had been instituted 
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ture to be found in the Pepys and Roxburgh Collections, 
and the ballads, printed and MS., scattered through our 
great libraries, was one to gladden the hearts of all who 
take an interest in our early literature. The successful 
carrying out of such a project is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished; and we have looked anxiously for 
the first fruits of this great enterprise. They are now 
before us, and we regret to say have greatly disappointed 
us. Our national ballads may be counted by hundreds, 
we might say thousands; and in the two Parts now 
issued, containing some three handred and fifty pages, 
we have some dozen ballads (?). Now, for the sake of 
the good work which they have undertaken, we entreat 
the managers of this Society to beware of the.two rocks 
which are a-head of them; on either of which, without 
careful steering, the Ballad Society may assuredly suffer 
shipwreck. In the first place, they must be careful to 
print ballads and ballads only: not poems, like the 
Image of Ypocresie (which numbers 2,576 lines, fills 
eighty-six pages, and has been already printed, though 
from an inferior MS., by Dyce), which poem however it 
might deserve printing by the Early English Text Society, 
is certainly out of place in the present collection. In the 
second, not to overload the ballads with such a mass 
of illustration and dissertation as is here hung on to the 
ballad “ Nowe a dayes”—the ballad occupies eight pages, 
the comment nearly a hundred. Surely this is reversing 
the conditions of Falstaff's feast, and giving us an intoler- 
able quantity of bread “to one poor halfpenny worth of 
sack.” We earnestly entreat the Committee of the Ballad 
Society to weigh well what we have said, and not from 
overhaste to get out something, and want of due con- 
sideration, to ruin a grand scheme which has so much to 
recommend it, not only to every Englishman, but to the 
thousands in our colonies, in America, and elsewhere — 


“ Who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spoke ; the faith aud morals hold 
That Milton held.” 


Misrepresentations in Campbell's Lives of Lyndhurst and 
Brougham, Corrected by St. Leonards. (Murray.) 
Lord St. Leonards’ temperate and effective vindication 

of himself from some unfounded charges brought against 

him in Lord Campbell's recently published book, justifies 

every word we said of that ill-judged volume. What a 

pleasant contrast does the picture of Lord Brougham 

drawn by Lord St. Leonards, who was strongly opposed 
to him in politics, present to that drawn by his political 
associate, colleague, and « untryman ! 


Books REcEeIvVED : — 

Among a number of small books which have reached 
us, and of which we can do little more than record the 
titles, are Dod’s Parliamentary C wpa tion for 1869— 
always indispensable, but more so at this time from the 
number of new members in the present Parliament.— 
S. Augustinus, De Catechizandis Rudibus, §c., inusum Ju- 
niorum, edidit C. Marriott, 8. T. B. (Parker.)—A second 
edition, with considerable enlargements and additions, 
of Thoughts on Preaching specially in Relation to the 
Requirements of the Age By Daniel Moore, M.A. 
(Hatchards.)—A Manual of Christian Evidence, by John 
Rk. Beard, D.D. (Simpkin), particularly directed against 
the materialistic tendencies of many modern writers, es- 
pecially Renan.—A second edition of the Chevalier de 


| Chatelain’s pleasant modern French Version of the old 


for the purpose of printing the rich stores of Ballad Litera- | 


French Romance of Cleomades.—The first and second 
Nos. of the new (Fourth) Series of M. Berjeau’s useful 
Bibliographical Miscellany, The Book Worm ; and, lastly, 
another of Mr. Arber’s valuable English Reprints, con- 
taining Robinson's translation into English of Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia. 
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Jaconite Memorins.—As “N. & Q.” often contains 
Jacobite inquiries, many of its readers will be glad to 
hear that a large and important publication regarding 
James II. and his family is about to be given to the 
press. This work, by the Marchesa Campana, is the 
result of her travels and researches during many years, and 
will contain some thousands of inedited documents, chiefly 
autograph letters of Charles II., James IL, Mary 
Modena, Chevalier de St. George, &c., and of many other 
royal and historical personages; together with pa; 
briefs and diplomatic correspondence, from the secret 
ministerial archives in Paris, from the Stuart Pape Ts in 
the royal collection at Windsor Castle, and from all th 
principal archives and libraries of Europe, to which wi 
be added the correspondence of Mary of Modena with the 
Nuns of Chaillot, “ aux Archives de l'Empire,” of which, 
until now, only translations or extracts have been pub- 
lished. 

Deatu or Sir J. Emerson Tennent. — The readers 
of “N. & Q.” will, we are sure, learn with deep regret 
that this accomplished scholar, to whose ready and ver- 
satile pen these columns have so often been indebted, 
died suddenly on Saturday last, the 6th inst. In Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent, whose literary labours are too well 
known to require more than a passing allusion, the 
country has lost a very efficient public servant, and a 
wide circle of friends one whom they warmly esteemed. 

[Since the preceding notice was sent to press, the fol- 
lowing communication has reached us. Our readers will, 
we trust, gladly receive so pleasant a notice of this dis- 
tinguished scholar, and forgive us, under the circum- 
stances, for publishing so mr 1 record of the 
estimation in which he held “ N. & Q.” 

* The 5th inst, I passed a very ee half-hour with 
one of your most valued correspondents, the late (alas! 
that I should have to say it) Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
Bart. He appeared in unusually good spirits, and showed 
me many curiosities. He spoke of the interest he took ia 
the Peabody Charities, of which he was a Trustee. Our 
conversation led to your periodical, and he smiling] y 
said: ‘I always look forward to Friday night when 
I receive it. It isas indispensable to me as my Times.’ 

“On Saturday all was dust! Casually looking over 
my morning newspaper to-day, I was startled to find he 
had gone! 

“ Of Sir Emerson, I can say he was a thoroughly ac 
plished and genial gentleman. Others will do justice to 
his many good qualities. Amongst the few last words 
he said on parting, were: ‘I never feel dull when I am 
in my library, surrounded by my books.’ 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
te the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names anid ad- 
dresees are given for that purpose: — 

Meweraten, La Paarroce ves Anmornies. Paris or Lyons, 1671. 
~ Oarotne pes Onnemens ves Aamoraies, 


1680. 
Anmornres. 


De t'Ontorne Des 
ams, ov pes Cagvatrens. 4 


Hisrotaz pes Onvars Mucrrar 
Amsterdam, 172!. 
Zercurn, Faanen, 
A. M., 1848 
Varou Geveatoora Comtrom Franpara (or the French edition). 
Wantel by Rev. J. Woodward, St. Mary's Parsonage, Montrose, N. 


unp Faasen ves Dacrscuen-Reicnes. 


Caarmen’s Breve, 1559, and any other edition. 
Trwpace'’s Testaments. 
Brete by Daye and Seres, 155!. 
Covenvace’s Brace. to, 1559. 
ments. 


Or any early Bibles and New Testa- 


Wanted by Mr. Francis Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 
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Doovate's Histoar or Waawicasniae 
Nicotson ano Boans's Commentann. 
Oamexoo's History of Cugsarar. 
Arnyns's Hrerony or Grov 

onant’s Urerony or 


.o 
Warranen s History or Ricamonosa 


2 Vols. 


aS aD Waatrer. 
Prorr's Histoay or Srarronosatas, 
o_o — Oxrorosainae. 
Want ated oy Mr. ™ gas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Notices ta Corresgpandvente. 


ll Additions and @ 


Usrvracat Catatoovs or Boors ov An 
South Kensington Mi 


rections should be addressed to the Editor 
London, W. 
Nores & Qoeares of Jan. ¢, 
‘or clean copies. 
Seecicarac 
scription forwa 


1866. No. 210. Full price will be 
Baass at Baroe Krak, wean Cockramovra. The 
nded by Iqnora s is already printed in le Ma 
Monumenta Anglicana. The date is \666. 

Faenca Reconn Aoents. The following gentlemen act a 
igents ‘n Paris— Mons. le Vicomte de Magny, 9 Rue de Buffault, 
and Mr. James Spence Harry, 3 Rae del Ouest. Paris. 

Mruron's L ATIN nyt coonaray. On this subject, our Corre 
should consult“ N. & Q ad S. iv. 183; vi. 138; NVichols’s Lit. 4 
210; Gent. Mag. March | 57, p. 333. 

Arcasisnor Horoare.—C. K. P. 
since, is requested to furnish his aiiren for 
communicate with him. 


"hose query appeared some 
a Correspondent anzi 


aation will, we believe, be found in Bishop 
See Stubbs’ 3 Registrum Sacrum 


Coy ig OF 


a and English 
407, 5005 


Latmea’s Consec 
Register, which is at Hereford. 
canum, pp. xi. 77. 

J. UH. (Ayr.) The History of the House of Stanley, 4 
Seacombe. 

Sanpatiom. Dolly Pentreath's epitaph in C 
be found in “ N. & Q." 2nd S. i, 17. Consult also ist 8. xii. 
S. fi. 133, 187, 259, 379, 445. 

G. H. 8. is referred toe page 138 of our present volume. 
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Baraxrast.—A Svuccessect Exrenmment.—The Civil Service G 
has the following interesting remarks :—“* There are very few 
articles of food which can bowt so many valuable and imp 
dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves asa 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elem 
nutrition, and at the sane time corrects and invigorates the 
the dig restive organs. These beneficial effects de pend ina grea 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late rears such 
attention has been given to the growth and treatment of coco 
there is no difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fu 
veloped. Thesingular success which Mr. Epps attained by his 
pathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed by any 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epps’s Cocoa has spi 
the simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men 
ades of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the es 
auaet beneficial article of diet for persons of weak constitutions, 
superiority of a particular mode of preparation over all othersis 
markable proof of the great result« to be obtained fr om littlee 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern thea 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful enplteation 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
enough to resist every tendency to dise Hur isof subth 
dies are floating around us ready to a wherever there i 
point. € may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping oursclves 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 





Tas Mancractcar op Warcass ann Croces.—A most in 
end instructive little work, describing briefly, but with great cl 
the rise and progress of watch and clock making, has just been 
lished by Ma. J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond Street; § 

Soares and the Steam City Factory, 58 and 60, I 

ok, ch is profusely illustrated, gives a full desc 
ous Kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices; 
make a purchase without visiting the above esta! 
ing this truly valuable work. By its aid persons re-iding in any 
the United Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select 
themselves the watch best adapted for their use, aud have it sent to 
with perfect safety. Ma. son, who holds the appointment 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to any address on rooms 
postage stamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to ti 
of the intending purchaser. 


and no one 





Younes ano Oro vivo Da. Lococu’s Warens an Iverant 
ron Covers ano Disornpens or raz Cagsr.—Read the foll 
Mr. Trattles, Jet Works, Staithes, Yorks., Feb. 1899; 
child (three years old) had a most severe cough, w hich used to 
parents awake half the night; since taking the Wafers the cough 
entirely left her. Da. Locock's aveans give instaut relief to as 
consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, 
Price Is. i}d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box., 


by all Druggists. 
“ Notes & Quenres" is registered for transmission abroad. 








